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“The Home of New York is the largest 


fire insurance company in America” 


Cash Capital 
$6,000,000 


A New Statement Reflecting Sound, 
Progressive Underwriting 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


January 1, 1921 


Total Assets $62,015.138.85 
Total Liabilities 43,563,394.61 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 18,451,744.24 


THE HOME sxxz NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street New York 


Aircraft, Automobile, Complete Cover in Combination Policy, Crop Investment, 

Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 

Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 

and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm 
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Vitu- 


“If you think you'll lose, you’re lost; 
For out of the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will 

It’s all in the state of the mind.” 


Fire insurance companies have been sharing with credit men the 
problems of this readjustment period. The chief reliance of both 
has been character, the sterling worth of the average business man, 
who, unconfused by conflicting elements of the moment and work- 
ing out of pressing difficulties step by step, looks forward with con- 
fidence to the great part American banking and business interests 
are to play in world commerce in the years just ahead. 


Every man knows that the price of having a share of new pros- 
perity is the reputation of a steady head, honest heart and the will 
to bear his share of the present burdens and perplexities and not to 
seek temporary advantage and relief by imposing them on others. 


Moral hazard they call it in insurance circles, character risk in 
credit circles—we cannot eliminate them; but with cooperation we 
can diminish them. And, it is worth the effort. . 


““Old and Tried’’ 


1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 
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Deal with American Institutions First 


“AMERICA FORE” 


1921 — OPTIMISM 


Boost optimism. Do not. allow the 
problems of the day to get the best of 
you. Economic progress is but slightly 
retarded. Severe money and credit con- 
ditions cannot last. 


For 67 years our business has grown 
and advanced, spreading a spirit of opti- 
mism throughout the world. We look 
toward the future in eager anticipation 
of serving our palicy-holders, here and 
abroad, better than ever before. 


Our agents reflect the same spirit. 
They too realize that confidence born of 


optimism is the best insurance of eco- 
nomic progress. 


Be a Booster in 1921 


FIDELITY -PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 


cee Main Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York pee sg 


Canadian Department Pacific Coast Department 


W. E. Baldwin, Manager C. E. Allan, Secretary Alfred Stinson, Secretary 
17 St. John St. Insurance Exchange Building 137 So. La Salle Street 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Western Department 
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Unemployment 

a He process of deflation has 

reached wages. There could 

not be a genuine deflation of prices 

that did not sooner or later reach 

' the wage scale, because of the large 

proportion of labor costs that go to 

= up the cost of nearly all mate- 
rial. 

Wage deflation is a hard process, 
but as a rule it will be made easier 
if the wage earner is told, in all 
courtesy and consideration, the rea- 
son for the lowering of his wage and 
shown how the choice lies between 
a lower wage per hour and no work 
at all. 

There is a type of employer who 
takes pleasure in arbitrarily cutting 
wages. It is they who are respon- 
sible for the feeling, so commonly 
expressed, that the employer is de- 
void of all human sympathy and that 
his interest is fixed solely upon the 
profits which he grinds out of his 
employees. The attitude of these 
men makes it the more incumbent 
upon the great body of employers 
(who, in the broader survey of busi- 
ness, know that the profit is but one 
aspect in industry and commerce) 
to make clear to the wage earner 
how impossible is a radical reduction 
in the selling prices of commodities 
he uses without a reduction in that 
wage scale which so largely deter- 
mines the cost of the very goods he 
buys. It is to be remembered that 
the wage earner has had to depend 
upon general impressions and not 
upon scientific facts. 

Unemployment is a thing we must 
apply our best energies to reduce, for: 
unemployment means an unevenness 
of distribution of burdens which 
makes recovery more and more diffi- 
cult the longer the state of unem- 
ployment lasts. But capital and 
management by themselves cannot 
meet the unemployment problem; 
they must have the cooperation of 
the wage earner. Such paring of 
costs and profits as they are capable 
of is not sufficient to start again the 
wheels of industry. 


A Billion and a Half Too 
High 

VW HEN government expendi- 

tures get out of control as 
they have at Washington and in 
many of our states and cities, the 
remedy is not had in cutting down 
a little here and there, but by ap- 
plying the knife deep. It is not so 
much skill that is required as ada- 





mant purpose to bring the require- 
ments of government within a cer- 
tain figure which it is believed is all 
that the people should be asked to 
contribute to government support 
within a single year. 


The representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at 





San Francisco, 1921 


HE national reach of the Nation- 

al Association of Credit Men is 
to be given new emphasis by the se- 
lection by the Board of Directors at 
their annual meeting of San Fran- 
cisco as the city of the annual con- 
vention of 192T. . 


The 1920 convention was held lit- 
erally gver the waters of the Atlan- 
tic, and now we look forward expect- 
antly to a great convention on the 
Pacific’s shores. 


Can anyone doubt that this wise 
selection of our convention city is to 
have the happy result of bringing the 
distant parts of our country into 
closer understanding and greater re- 
spect for each other, and that there 
will be a wider acceptance of the 
thought that the problem of each 
must be the problem of all? There 
cannot be too much inter-visiting if 
our country is to endure in the happy 
unity that has made it great. 


The credit men of the nation 
should even now make their plans to 
take the fullest advantage of the oc- 
casion that is offered. Credit men 
above most other business men need 
a broad consciousness of conditions 
and sentiments. It is the basis upon 
which they reach their ‘judgments 
and carry on their work ; and the man 
that returns from such a visit as the 
Association invites for next year 
without. increasing immeasurably his 
value as a citizen and his powers as 
a worker in commerce, has some- 
thing missing in his makeup that the 
credit man of all men is expected to 
have. 


Remember that there were those 
among the early patriots who would 
have established on this continent not 
a nation but an aggregation of states, 
each having a more or less economic 
independence. Come with your fel- 
lows to the Pacific convention and 
get for yourself an appreciation of 
the magnificent work those who 
fought for a united nation accom- 
plished, a work which it is your priv- 
ilege and duty to carry on. 


Editorial Comment 


Washington and at other seats of 
government where tax levies are de- 
termined, must, of course, give due 
attention to the manner of distribut- 
ing the tax burden. Here the nicest 
skill must be employed in order that 
justice may be applied as between all 
classes of citizens and all interests. 
But the main point is to bring to an 
abrupt conclusion the process of 
withdrawing from industry by the 
taxing process that capital which we 
must have for the development of 
our national and international com- 
merce. 

We have suggested a budget not 
to exceed $3,500,000,000. From 
Washington has come a figure larger 
than that sum by -$1,500,000,000. 
We contend that the government 
will seriously prolong the recupera- 
tive period if the more extravagant 
figure prevails and that nothing 
would have such a stimulating effect 
upon world-wide resumption of in- 
dustry as the adoption of the sharp- 
est and sternest policy of economy 
in governmental circles everywhere. 

Let American business men insist 
that we set the pace. 


Relieving the Crowded 


Dockets 

ITH the dockets of the courts 

seriously crowded, there is an 
opportunity now to forward the ton- 
structive principle of commercial 
arbitration which the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has favored 
these many years. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce is accom- 
plishing great savings in time and 
money through its lay court of arbi- 
tration established under the act of 
the New York State Legislature. In 
New Jersey commercial arbitration is 
in the air. Progress is being made 
in this line in Philadelphia. There 
is a commercial arbitration court in 
Milwaukee under a state law similar 
to that of New York. In a Chicago 
municipal court, under a similar Illi- 
nois statute, a court of arbitration 
has been set up and is actively en- 
gaged in settling business disputes 
with dispatch and economy. The 
saving of time and money is the 
essence of the commercial arbitra- 
tion principle. When a commercial 
arbitration law has been enacted in 
every state, it will be, in the words 
of L. J. Lanctot of Philadelphia, “a 
fine younger brother to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act,” which is so largely an 
achievement of the credit men of 
the country. 
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New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Brooklyn Camden St. Louis Los Angeles 
Newar Allentown Pittsburgh San Diego 
Schenectady Atlantic City Baltimore Sacramento 
Syracuse Wilmington Washington Oakland 
Springfield New Haven Richmond Stockton 
Worcester Hartford Atlanta Fresno 
Boston Providence Dallas San José 


—and each one 
e be 2 99 
is an “Autocar city 


Each of these cities is the home of a direct Factory 
Branch of The Autocar Company, operating as the 
Autocar Sales and Service Company. 


Each of these cities is important as the center of a 
great commercial district. Its vast and exacting trans- 
portation needs require the best possible local service 
organization that any motor truck manufacturer can 
maintain. 


Efficient motor transportation was the ideal and aim 
of the founders of The Autocar Company in 1897. 


That they have succeeded is best shown by this grow- 
ing list of “ Autocar cities” with their thousands of 
owners of Autocar motor trucks. 


The Autocar book of owners’ names is a national 
directory of business leaders. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 


Models and Prices 


1144-2 Ton Chassis Heavy Duty Chassis 


$2300. 97-inch wheelbase $4350. 120-inch wheelbase 
$2400. 120-inch wheelbase $4500. 156-inch wheelbase 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY, ARDMORE, PA. 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
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In Defense of Credit 


The Credit Defense Council of the National Association of 
Credit Men two months ago called upon business men in all de- 
partments to face frankly and courageously the inevitable facts of 
deflation and liquidation and urged the necessity of each doing his 
part to speed the coming of the time when commerce will again 
resume its customary flow. The Council, of which J. M. McComb, 
vice-president of the Crucible Steel Co., is chairman, now issues 


the following statement to the business men and bankers of the 
Nation. 


HE necessity of thrift and 
care in making purchases 
is obvious. But the time 


has come to make clear to 
the public that reasonable stability 
in prices has been attained and that 
for the general good, the buying 
strike must be called off. This can 
be done if there is complete accord 
and cooperation among business 
men in making right the conditions 
of the market for buying and sell- 
ing. 

At the same time orders held in 
abeyance by manufacturers and 
wholesalers should be adjusted. As 
promptly as possible definite ship- 
ping dates and terms should be es- 
tablished as an essential to a renewal 
of the flow of commerce. 

UNEMPLOYMENT THE GREATEST 

MENACE 

Idleness presents a condition so 
dangerous as to demand the best ef- 
forts of all to correct. As yet our 
potential buying power is only with- 
held—not seriously impaired; but it 
will become progressively impaired 
as unemployment increases. This 
can result only in prolonging the 
time that will be required to get com- 
merce back to normal. Here alone 
is reason enough for cooperation in 


establishing quickly not only a firm 

price level, but a conviction on the 

part of the public and business gen- 

erally that price levels are firm. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE MUST 
BE CURBED 


One of the most acute problems 
of the hour is the steadily mounting 
indebtedness of the Goverrment, and 
the fact that more attention is being 
given to finding new sources of rev- 
enue than to discovering ways to 
curb the insatiable demands of Gov- 
ernment. That Congress and the 
Executive Department have a large 
share in determining whether en- 
terprise shall be crippled by dis- 
couraging that capital accumula- 
tion so vital to our immediate and 
future prosperity, every thinking 
man must recognize. The springs 
of fresh capital have been dried up 
under wasteful and profligate bu- 
reaucracy. The result is depleted 
capital with growing reliance upon 
bank credit. This process has been 
carried about as far as even our 
great banking system will permit. 

The Committee calls upon local 
associations of credit men and 
bankers and business men in general 
to hold up the hands of those mem- 
bers of Congress who, in the appro- 


priation bills now in process, have 
shown a disposition to establish a 
policy of stern retrenchment in all 
Government departments; and it 
urges them also to draw attention 
to the affairs of their representative 
states and municipalities and insist 
that they be conducted as simply 
and economically as safety and pub- 
lic welfare permit. 

RESUMPTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 

Our interests, political and com- 
mercial, are even more intimately 
tied up with the interests of Euro 
than when we took part in the 
Great War. Agriculturally and in- 
dustrially we are equipped for world 
business as we were not prior to the 
war; and the profitable use of our 
equipment will hardly be possible 
unless ways and means are found to 
facilitate the exchange of merchan- 
dise. 

It is highly important that every 
effort of our statesmen and business 
leaders of broad vision be exerted 
to arrange a safe basis for credit ex- 
tensions, especially to South Amer- 
ica and to all Europe including the 
Central states, so that there too the 
curse of unemployment may be re- 
moved and the people given every 
chance to create that vast capital 
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accumulation so largely diminished 
during the war. Such a policy, 
based on sound common sense, will 
strongly tend to safeguard enormous 
credits already extended abroad by 
our own Government as well as by 
private business interests. 

The agencies formed or forming 
under the Edge Act to expedite and 
promote foreign buying should be 
heartily supported by business meh, 
not only that America may enjoy the 
profits accruing therefrom, but may 
help clear the way for the pursuit 
of peaceful endeavor throughout the 
world. 

RAILWAYS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 

STRENGTHENING THEIR POSITION 


Already, even before there has 
been adequate time for the railways 
fully to function under the new 
legislation, conditions have im- 
proved, and notwithstanding dimin- 
ished traffic public, utilities broadly 
are in better position—actual and 
prospective—financially and physi- 
cally to serve the growing country 
than before the war. Already there 
has been a measure of realization of 
improved earnings. Our public util- 
ities must soon be, and in fact al- 
ready are, in a better position than 
a few months ago, by reason of the 
current tendencies in the direction of 
reduced costs of maintenance and 
operation. 

The railways should be com- 
nended by the country at large for 
he reasonable volume of purchases 
naintained during 1920, and a con- 
tinuation of this program should be 
urged for 1921 as a wise policy of 
the utmost importance not only to 
business generally but to the rail- 
roads themselves. Competent au- 
thority holds that a large accumu- 
lated deficit exists in railroad rolling 
stock, terminal and transportation 
facilities. It is desirable that we 
avoid the pressure of excessive de- 
mand upon our industrial productive 
facilities on the one hand and stag- 
nation on the other hand. Railroad 
policy as to improvements and bet- 
terments during the first half of 
1921 will have a far reaching influ- 
ence upon industrial conditions 
throughout the Nation. 

HOUSING DEMANDS 


The country must soon enter def- 
initely upon a large housing program 
to overcome the deficiency in hous- 
ing facilities which has been accu- 
mulating since 1915. We cannot 
look for pre-war prices in building 
materials, but such further reduc- 
tions as may take place will spread 
over a comparatively long period; 
and new capital savings will be avail- 
able in a few months for construc- 
tion purposes. 

There must, however, be a com- 


plete elimination of that graft and 
those unfair and dishonest practices 
which war prosperity seems to have 
magnified. A sound revival will de- 
pend on reestablishing confidence 
among men, whether suppliers of 
materials, contractors or laborers. 
Graft inevitably dams up channels 
of commerce and lays a heavy and 
restraining burden on business. It 
must give way to frank and open 
relations between men and particu- 
larly in the building line where seri- 
ous wrongs against the public have 
long been practiced. 
READJUSTMENT 

The readjustment period is run- 
ning its natural course. It has given 
business men trying days and will 
give them more before the turning. 
We must not endeavor to escape by 
throwing the burden upon others. No 
one class should, by governmental 
or other special assistance, seek im- 
munity from the losses of the period 
by spreading the burden over other 
classes, or over the country at large. 
Let us remember that we had years 
of great profits and that we cannot 
defeat the natural law of reaction 
from intense prosperity. The best 
way to meet the situation is to clean 
house of all encumbrances and re- 
solve upon greater efficiency and 
economy in production and manage- 
ment, better disciplined workers and 
more intelligent direction of enter- 
prise in all departments, and let us 
see to it that the spirit of coopera- 
tion shall rule over all business un- 
dertakings. 

The present is the time given men 
to show what is in them. It is a 
time when men discover whether or 
not they are in full possession of 
those first elements of credit, char- 
acter and capacity. 

New York, January 3, 1921. 








Figuring Turnover 
in a Retail Business 


By Frank H. Skinner 


Janeway & Carpender, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


B EFORE you can reckon the turn- 
over you must know certain 
things about your business, and these 
things can be known exactly only 
through a correct inventory and 
through keeping books. Even a 
simple set will answer the purpose, 
but. without books no merchant has 
any right to expect success. 

You must know: 

(1) Your gross expenses. 

(2) Your gross sales. 

(3) What it costs you to do busi- 
ness. 

(4) How to figure profits. 

(5) Your gross profits for the 
year, and 
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(6) The average value of stock 
carried throughout the year, reck- 
oned at the cost, not at the selling 
price. 

Your books will give your gross 
expenses and your gross sales. 

What it costs you to do business 
is found by dividing your gross sales 
into your gross expenses. This gives 
you the percentage on gross sales it 
has cost you to do business. For ex- 
ample, if your gross sales are $50,000 
and your gross expenses $10,000, 
then $50,000 divided into $10,000 
gives 20 per cent. 

To figure profits, decide first the 
percentage of net profit a given arti- 
cle should produce. Add this to the 
percentage on gross sales it has cost 
you to do business. Subtract that 
sum from 100 and divide it into the 
cost price, making sure that the 
freight and cartage have been added 
to the invoice price of the article. 

For example, a net profit of. 10 per 
cent. is desired and it costs you 20 
per cent. to do business. The cost of 
a given article plus the freight and 
cartage is $10. Add 10 and 20, mak- 
ing 30. Subtract this from 100 and 
you have 70. Divide this into $10 
and you get $14.29. 

Gross profits is the difference be- 
tween gross expenses and gross sales. 

To find the turnover, subtract your 
gross profits from your gross sales, 
and divide this by the average 
amount of stock, reckoned at the cost 
price, carried throughout the year. 

Buy wisely. 

See that your stock keeping is cor- 
rect. 

Keep down your stock of slow 
turning lines. 

Know your fast turning lines and 
everlastingly push them. 

First, last and always, buy wisely. 
Put forth your best brain power to 
this end. Study the demand and 
know the market. Know your stock 
and the needs of your store. Keep 
your stock at its lowest, by ordering 
as often as freight costs and the 
speed with which goods reach you 
will warrant. Take the discounts 
before the discount period has passed 
and get all the benefits that belong 
to a discount customer. 

Collect promptly the money due 
you and know those to whom you 
give credit. 

Carry full insurance. 

To each house that sells you, mail 
a copy of your yearly statement 
without waiting for the credit man 
to ask it. Invite his comment. 
Sometime something may need cor- 
rection, and if he knows his job he 
can and will help you. 

Practice the Golden Rule and the 
rules of good business, and—the 
world is yours! 
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Depression Breeds Prosperity 


Good Effects of Lower Costs, Improved Management and Efficiency 
By Wesley Clair Mitchell, Ph.D. 


Reprinted, by permission, from “ Business Cycles,” University of California Press, the 
Authoritative Work on This Subject 


HE shrinkage which de- 
pression brings in the vol- 
ume of orders, and the ac- 
companying decline of sell- 

ing prices, put severe pressure upon 


_ the managers of business enterprises 


to reduce their expenses within the 
narrowest feasible limits. Certain 
price-phenomena show that the re- 
sulting efforts are successful at least 
in part. 


THE RE-ADJUSTMENT OF PRIME COSTS 


That wholesale prices fall faster 
than retail prices, that the prices of 
producers’ goods fall faster than 
those of consumers’ goods, and that 
the prices of raw materials fall fast- 
er than the prices of manufactured 
products means, of course, that in 
these cases buying prices are reduced 
more than the corresponding selling 
prices. Further, since short-time in- 
terest rates fall much faster than 
wholesale prices, the cost of loans 
declines in proportion to the prices 
of products. Wages also are re- 
duced in seasons of severe depres- 
sion, but in this case the reduction 
is less than that in commodity prices. 
It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that the cost of labor increases 
in proportion to the selling of what 
labor produces. For there is strong 
evidence that the efficiency of labor 
becomes much greater in dull years 
than it had been in the preceding 
brisk years. Overtime ceases, and 
with it cease not only the payment 
of extra rates but also the weariness 
of long hours. When working forces 
are reduced in size they are raised 
in quality by weeding out the less 
desirable hands. Most important of 
all, the fear of being discharged at 
a time when thousands of men are 
already looking in vain for work dis- 
poses every man who is kept to do 
his best—to keep any pace’ which 
may be set, even at grave danger of 
over-taxing his strength. The height- 
ening of the physical productivity of 
labor which results from _ these 
changes does more than the fall of 
wages to diminish the ratio between 
money cost of labor and money value 
of products. 


When selling prices have been 
materially reduced, enterprises which 


are poorly equipped, disadvantage- 
ously located, or inefficiently man- 
aged are often compelled to close al- 
together, because they cannot get 
back even their prime: costs on an 
output sold at current rates. Within 
the stronger enterprises the poorer 
portions of the equipment are allowed 
to stand idle for the same reason. It 
results that the producers who re- 
main in the race during periods of 
depression can “ figure ” on the basis 
of prime costs considerably lower 
than the average which prevails in 
seasons of prosperity. 

Finally, depression checks the 
numerous small wastes which grow 
up within most business enterprises 
during years of intense activity. 
There is not only a strong incentive 
but also sufficient leisure to econo- 
mize materials, to make the most of 
by-products, to supervise the work 
of every employee, to adjust each 
successive step of each process ac- 
curately to the other steps, and to 
make whatever changes in organiza- 
tion promise a saving of cost without 
entailing a heavy investment of fresh 
capital. 

THE RE-ADJUSTMENT OF SUPPLE- 
MENTARY COSTS 


Reductions in prime costs begin to 
be made promptly upon the passing 
of prosperity. But, for a while at 
least, they are accompanied by an in- 
crease of supplementary costs per 
unit product, arising from the dis- 
tribution of the existing fixed charges 
over a declining volume of sales. To 
determine the average net effect of 
these opposing changes upon total 
cost per unit is impossible for lack of 
information, detailed in character and 
extensive in scope, regarding the 
quantitative importance of the nu- 
merous factors involved. But, what- 
ever these net effects may be, it is 
certain that the policy of making 
selling prices cover total costs, is 
perforce abandoned by many enter- 
prises when business enters upon the 
phase of depression. Competition 
for what business is to be had often 
results in a temporary disregard of 
supplementary costs and the basing 
of quotations upon estimates which 
include little beyond the prices of 
materials, freight, and labor. 


Obviously such a disregard of sup- 
plementary costs in fixing selling 
prices cannot continue long without 
threatening insolvency. Unless the 
coupons of bond-holders and the 
rents of lessors are met, the credit- 
ors will secure the appointment of a 
receiver to manage the property in 
their interest. But, under the mod- 
ern form of business organization, 
insolvency does not necessarily in- 
volve suspension of operations. 
When a considerable sum has been 
invested in real estate, plant, ma- 
chinery, or good will, so specialized 
in form that it cannot be diverted 
to other uses without serious loss, 
then an insolvent concern is usually 
kept running so long as it can pay 
even a slight margin above the indis- 
pensable current expenses. The 
financial obligations of the enter- 
prise, however, are so re-organized 
as to turn the temporary disregard 
of supplementary costs into a per- 
manent reduction of fixed charges. 
The bond-holders may be forced to 
concede a reduction in the rate of 
interest or in the nominal value of 
their principal, lessors may be com- 
pelled to scale down their rents, pre- 
ferred shares may be turned into 
common, outsiders may buy the 
whole company under foreclosure at 
a price which leaves little for the 
common stockholders, or some other 
plan of re-organization may be ar- 
ranged among the various parties at 
interest which enables the enter- 
prise to continue its business with 
some prospect of meeting all of its 
obligations. 

Such forced reductions of supple- 
mentary costs are a common feature 
not only of the months succeeding a 
crisis but also of the years of de- 
pression which follow. For many 
enterprises which weather the vio- 
lent storm are so weakened that they 
cannot withstand the prolonged 
strain of low prices and meager busi- 
ness. And both the weak enterprises 
still struggling desperately to avoid 
receiverships and the other enter- 
prises which have been re-organized 
are particularly dangerous competi- 
tors for solvent concerns, and make 
it difficult for the latter to avoid a, 
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similar compromise with their credit- 
ors. But just so fast as the process 
of re-organization is carried through, 
the prospects of profits are improved 
by the scaling down of costs. 

A somewhat similar, but less dras- 
tic, reduction of supplementary costs 
is gradually effected in many enter- 
prises which never pass through the 
hands of receivers. Reluctantly man- 
agers write down the book value of 
plants and equipment that are not 
paying their way. New men buy 
into old enterprises and estimate the 
selling prices they must charge on 
the basis of the moderate sums they 
have invested. As old leases run out 
they may well be renewed at lower 
rents, and as old bonds mature they 
may well be replaced at lower rates 
of interest. More in general, busi- 
ness men are constrained to admit to 
themselves and to their bankers, that 
the capitalized values of their en- 
terprises have suffered somewhat the 
same decline that the stock exchange 
records for listed securities. While 
these reduced capitalizations arise 
primarily from the reduction of 
profits, they also become the basis 
for reduced expectations of réturn, 
and justify a smaller capital charge 
in fixing selling prices. 

Finally, such new enterprises as 
may be set on foot during depression 
have the advantage not only of low 
prime costs, conferred by improved 
»rocesses and machinery, but also of 
“ow supplementary costs, conferred 
wy the low prices for construction 
work and the low interest on bonds. 


THE INCREASE IN THE PHYSICAL VOL- 
UME OF BUSINESS 


Evidence is not lacking to show 
that the physical volume of business 
reaches its lowest ebb within the first 
or second year after a crisis. In 
other words, the second or third 
year of depression regularly ushers 
in an expansion in the quantity of 
goods turned out by factories, trans- 
ported by railways, and handled by 
merchants. What are the processes 
which bring about this result in the 
face of the many discouraging cir- 
cumstances of dull times? 

First, the accumulated stocks of 
goods carried over from the preced- 
ing period of prosperity are gradu- 
ally disposed of. Even when current 
consumption is small, manufactories 
and merchants can reduce their 
stocks of raw materials and finished 
wares by filling orders chiefly from 
what is on hand and confining pur- 
chases to the small quantities needed 
to keep full assortments. But, when 
these stocks have once been reduced 
to the smallest dimensions allowed by 
the regular filling of orders, then 
current purchases and current pro- 
duction are perforce increased, even 
- 


though current consumption does 
not grow larger. 

In somewhat similar fashion, 
families can get on for a time with 
the clothing and furnishings pur- 
chased in the later days of prosper- 
ity, and business enterprises can get 
on for a time with their old equip- 
ment—-not, however, for an indefi- 
nite time. As these articles are 
gradually worn out and discarded, it 
becomes necessary to buy new ones, 
if money can be found for the pur- 
pose. Then the demand for both 
consumers’ and producers’ goods be- 
gins to pick up. 

Third, the aggregate volume of 
consumers’ demand depends in large 
part upon the number of the popula- 
tion, and this number has been shown 
to increase at almost the same rate 
in depression as in good times. 

Once more, the development of 
new tastes among consumers, the ap- 
pearance of new materials, and the 
introduction of new processes do 
not come to a stand-still even in 
times of depression. While the 
change in the character of demand 
which results may restrict the mar- 
ket for commodities which are be- 
ing superseded, the losses of the 
producers of the latter are gradually 
written off, and there remains over 
the stimulating effect of activity 
among producers of the novelties. 

Finally, and most important of 
all, the later stages of depression see 
a marked increase in the demand for 
new construction. 

While the amount of funds saved 
each year by the people of any coun- 
try probably declines in hard times, 
certainly saving never ceases. For 
a time, however, the fresh accumula- 
tions of capital are not accompanied 
by a corresponding volume of fresh 
investments in business ventures. 
Refunding operations make a large 
proportion of the business done in 
the investment market, for govern- 
ments and business enterprises alike 
are keen to secure the advantage of 
the low rates of interest which pre- 
vail. Of the money seeking fresh in- 
vestments, whether it be the product 
of current savings or of refunding, 
much goes into the purchase of prop- 
erty which embarrassed holders are 
forced to sell. That is, certainly a 
considerable and probably an ex- 
tremely large share of the liquid cap- 
ital provided by certain individuals 
in seasons of depression is used 
merely to cancel part of the losses 
incurred by other individuals. Such 
investments represent a redistribu- 
tion of ownership, but no new crea- 
tions of industrial equipment. Final- 
ly, a part of the funds which in the 
prosperous phase of the business 
cycle seek the investment market are 
left during the earlier stages of de- 
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pression on deposit in the banks and 
used, so far as a use can be found, 
in making short-time loans. 

The changes in the business situa- 
tion which in the later stages of de- 
pression direct investment funds 
once more to the construction of new 
equipment are numerous. (1) When 
most of the weaker owners of busi- 
ness enterprises have once been 
squeezed out and forced to sell their 
holdings, and when the necessary 
corporate reorganizations have been 
largely completed, the opportunities 
to buy into old enterprises on favor- 
able terms become less numerous. 
Thereafter more of the men seek- 
ing business openings build for them- 
selves. (2) The timidity inspired 
among investors by the crisis gradu- 
ally wears off, and capitalists large 
and small become more ready to risk 
their funds in business ventures. 
(3) The low rate of interest at 
which money can be borrowed on 
long time, provided good security be 
offered, means that the more enter- 
prising spirits can secure whatever 
funds they require in addition to 
their own means on terms which will 
keep the fixed charges moderate for 
years to come. (4) Even more im- 
portant in most cases in its bearing 
on fixed charges is the low initial cost 
at which contracts for construction 
can be let when labor is efficient and 
materials are cheap. (5) Under the 
influence of systematic research, in 
recent times the progress of indus- 
trial technique has become fairly 
steady and continuous. Hence, the 
longer the period during which new 
construction is checked by business 
depression the greater becomes the 
accumulation of technical improve- 
ments of which new plants can take 
advantage, and therefore the greater 
becomes the inducement to invest in 
new equipment. (6) The gradual 
growth of the current demand for 
consumers’ and producers’ goods, 
brought about in the manner already 
explained, stimulates the investment 
demand with which we are now deal- 
ing. When current orders begin to 
increase, the managers of existing 
enterprises are encouraged to begin 
the improvements in their facilities 
which perhaps have been planned for 
several years, and the organizers of 
new ventures are encouraged to let 
their contracts. Both sets of in- 
vestors’ are anxious to make their 
bargains for construction before the 
cost of building advances and to have 
their new plants ready for operation 
by the time a revival of activity be- 
comes pronounced. 

Under the combined pressure of 
these various business forces, then, 
a marked increase in the demand for 
all the innumerable‘kinds of commo- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Collections and Volume of Sales 


Final Returns from Questionnaire in Eighteen Industries 


By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


N the January Crepir MontH- 
Ly, returns from the question- 
naire on Collections and Vol- 
ume of Sales were given for 

twelve industries. In this issue the 
returns for six additional industries 
have been tabulated. In addition, 
the material for the twelve industries 
summarized in the last issue has been 
supplemented by additional data, 
thus making possible a better picture 
of conditions in these industries. The 
number of representatives who an- 
swered the questionnaire varies 
greatly in the different industries. 
In some it is large enough to justify 
conclusions of fairly general appli- 
cation; in others it is obviously too 
small to give a picture which can be 
interpreted as reflecting the condition 
of the industry as a whole. The 
number of representatives of each 
industry answering the questionnaire 
is given so that the reader may make 
the necessary reservations. 

In the present summary the fifth 
question relating to the days’ sales as 
compared to the past due customers’ 
accounts has been omitted, since the 
material returned seemed not to be 
comparable. In judging the value 
of the summary presented, one other 
fact must be borne in mind, namely, 
that the picture represents conditions 
only up to the end of November, 
1920. 

In this summary are contained the 
answer to the following questions: 


(1) What is the classification of your 
business? For example, wholesale shoes, 
wholesale groceries, etc. 

(2) Have your collections fallen off? 
(Answer yes or no). 

(3) If so, in what month in 1920 did 
you first note a falling off in collections? 

(4) What has been the per cent. of in- 
crease or decrease of your sales (in dol- 
lars, not units) during july. August, 
September and October, 1920, compared 
with same months of 1919? 

(5) Do you charge interest on past due 
accounts? 


1, NuMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES OF INDUS- 
TRY REPORTING 


Automobiles and accessories 
Confectionery 
cg goods 


Tugs 
Dry goods and notions 
Furniture 


4 


‘Drugs 


Men’s clothing 
Paints, oil and varnish 
Paper 


2. Per Cent. REPORTING FALLING OFF IN 
COLLECTIONS 


Automobiles and accessories 
Confectionery ; 
Cotton goods 

Drugs 

Dry goods and notions 
Furniture 

Groceries 

Hardware 


Men’s clothing 

Paints, oil and varnish 

Paper 

Plumbing and supplies.............. 46% 
Shoes 81% 
Silk 

Woolens 


3. MontH (or MontHs) Most FREQUENT- 
LY ReEporTED AS BEING THE First 
Montu IN WHICH FALLING OFF 
Was Notep 


(The returns of the silk and leather in- 
dustries were too few to be of value. The 
reservations mentioned in the first para- 
graph must be made in this summary as 
everywhere else in this summary.) 
Automobiles and accessories 

May and September 

Confectionery September 

RTI, 6 o5.5 o's. 6c'k00s:s.cceemed August 

August and October 
Dry goods and notions 

June and September 

October 

September 

July and woes 


Furniture 
Groceries 


Men’s clothing 

Paints, oil and varnish 
Paper 

Plumbing and supplies 


4a. PErrceENTAGE oF Eacu Inpustry RE- 
PORTING INCREASE IN SALES, STATIONARY 
SALES AND DECREASE IN SALES, FOR 
MontHs oF Juty To Ocroser In- 
CLuSIvE, 1920; as ComMPARED WITH 
Jury to Octoser, 1919 
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Automobiles and accessories 
Confectionery 


> + Stationary 


& Decrease 


Cotton goods 

Drugs 

Dry goods and notions.... 
Furniture 

Groceries 

Hardware 


Men’s clothing 
Paints, oil and varnish 2 


17 
Shoes as 
Woolens . colin eae 


4s. AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE AND 
DeEcREASE REPORTED BY REPRESENTATIVES 


Automobiles and Accessories—43% re- 
porting increase report average increase 
of 29% ; 53% reporting decrease report 
average decrease of 30%. 

Confectionery—55% reporting increase 
report average increase of 25%; 45% 
reporting decrease report average de- 
crease of 12%. 

Cotton Goods—100% reporting decrease 
report average decrease of 45%. 

Drugs—71% reporting increase report 
average increase of 10%; 14% report- 
ing decrease report average decrease of 
12%. 

Dry Goods and Notions—52% reporting 
increase report average increase of 
17%; 48% reporting decrease report 
average decrease of 19%. 

Furniture—100% reporting decrease re- 
port average decrease of 50%. 

Groceries—71% reporting increase report 
average increase of 18%; 29% report- 
ing decrease report average decrease of 
14%. 

Hardware—73% reporting increase report 
average increase of 27%; 20% report- 
ing decrease report average decrease of 

0. 

Jewelry—20% reporting increase report 
average increase of 39%; 80% report- 
- 4 decrease report average decrease of 

‘0. 

Lumber—14% reporting increase report 
average increase of 23% ; 86% reporting 
— report average decrease of 

oO. 

Men’s Clothing—70% reporting increase 
report average increase of 32%; 3% 
reporting decrease report average de- 
crease of 28%. 

Paints, Oil and Varnish—72% reportin: 
increase report average increase o 
17%; 28%: reporting decrease report 
average decrease of 10%. 

Paper—93% reporting increase report 
average increase of 44%; 7% reporting 
decrease report average decrease of 2%. 

Plumbing and Supplies—83% reporting 
increase report average increase of 
25%; 17% reporting decrease report 
average decrease of 20%. 

Shoes—17% reporting increase report 
average increase of 14% ; 83% reportin 
decrease report average decrease o 
33%. 

Woolens—100% reporting decrease report 
average decrease of 58%, 
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5. Per Cent. CHarcinc INTEREST ON 
Past Due AccouNTS 
Sometimes 
or on Some 
Yes Accounts No 


8% 68% 
8% 92% 
7% 23% 
6% 65% 
12% 25% 
43% Yo 
25% 
20% 


Automobiles and ac- 
cessories 
Confectionery 
Cotton goods 
Drugs 29 
Dry goods & notion 63 
Furniture 14 
Groceries 
a 
ewelry = 
Lumber 12% 
Men’s clothing 20% 
Paints, oil and var- 
nish 2 21% 
21% 
21% 
19% 
33% 


Tlumbing & supplies 64 
Shoes 70 
Woolens 


Turnover and Rate 
Turnover 
' By H. F. Barker 


Assistant Treasurer, Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Co., Providence 
[2 is quite important that every 

merchant should have a definite 

idea of just what “Turnover and 
Rate of Turnover” really is, and 
thereby govern his business correct- 
ly. It is also important that we 
should by intercourse of ideas have 
somewhere near a like interpretation 
of so important a part of business. 

If you bought an automobile for 
$1,000 and sold it for $1,500, would 
you believe you had turned your 
stock one and one-half times? No, 
of course you would not. Your in- 
vestment was $1,000 and you turned 
it.once. The same rule would apply 
if you sold this automobile for $2,000 
or $3,000. You surely would not say 
that you had turned your stock two 
or even three times. Hence, the 
selling price of your stock has noth- 
ing to do with your turnover. 

There is a distinction between 
“turnover” and “ rate of turnover ” 
which should be kept clearly in mind. 
Turnover is always the sale at cost, 
or to be more exact it is the stock on 
hand at the beginning of the year 
plus the total purchases for the year, 
less the amount of stock on hand at 
the end of the year at cost prices. 
Rate of Turnover is the number of 
times that the stock or equivalent of 
the stock turns in a given period. 

Let me illustrate my statement so 
it will be clear to all. 
Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1920. $60,000 
Add purchases Jan. I, 1920- 


(Deduct) Stock on hand Dec. 


Amount of turnover or cost 
of mdse. sold for year. . .$160,000 
Now to arrive at the “Rate of 
Turnover” it is first necessary to 


ascertain the average stock on hand 
for the year, and of course, the de- 
gree of accuracy of this process de- 
pends entirely on how complete the 
records are kept on merchandise. 
It is my experience that the major- 
ity of merchants do not keep a per- 


’ petual inventory but have only their 


two inventories to work with. In 
this event you take the stock on hand 
January 1, 1920, of $60,000, and add 
the stock on hand December 31, 
1920, of $50,000, making $110,000, 
and divide by two, which gives $55,- 
000 as the average stock for the year. 

If a merchant is in a business 
where he carries a similar amount 
of stock all seasons of the year and 
has no abnormal seasons for some 
lines, it answers the purpose. 

On the other hand if your stock 
at the time of inventory is low or 
high it affects the accuracy of the 
figure very materially. If the stock 
is abnormally low at inventory period 
then the rate of turnover will appear 
much greater than is true, and with a 
large stock at inventory the reverse 
is true. 


If you have a monthly inventory 
then your figures on the average 
stock would be absolutely accurate, 
for you would add the twelve months 
together and divide by twelve and 
your answer would be your average 
stock. Then divide your “ turnover ” 
or sales at cost, which was $160,000, 
by the average stock on hand, which 
was $55,000, and the answer is your 
Rate of Turnover, or the exact num- 
ber of times your stock has turned. 
By doing this problem you will see 
that your Rate of Turnover is just 
under three times. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
you have turned every article of 
stock nearly three times, for some 
lines of merchandise probably turn 
eight or ten times while others only 
turn once a year. It is wise to re- 
member that these figures only prove 
the equivalent in value to have 
turned. 

It is highly desirable to ascertain 
the slow moving stock, because if any 
large amounts are invested it means 
that just so much capital is idle and 
an analysis will soon acquaint the 
merchant on this point if he has the 
figures. 

In the final analysis the value of 
all this study on “ Turnover” and 
“ Ratae of Turnover” is the impor- 
tance of governing the mark up or 
profit on your goods. If the rate of 
turnover is low and because of the 
business must remain so, then a larg- 
er percentage of profit must be real- 
ized on each sale. 

To change the turnover, increase 
the number of sales, increase the 
mark-up, and eliminate or reduce 
slow moving lines. 
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Terms That Equalize Dis- 
tance from Shipper 


OBERT REIS of Robert Reis & 

Company, New York, president 

of the Wholesale Furnishing Goods 

Association, has announced that his 

concern has established a system of 
discount terms according to zones. 

His company has divided the 
country into four parts: the Pacific 
Coast zone; the Western zone, in- 
cluding all the states between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Coast 
zone; the North Central zone and 
the Southern zone, consisting of all 
states west of Pennsylvania to the 
Mississippi line and south of the 
Mason-Dixon line; and the North- 
eastern zone, consisting of the New 
England states, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and Delaware, as 
well as the District of Columbia. 

All merchandise shipped into the 
Pacific Coast zone will carry an al- 
lowance of thirty days; the Western 
zone an allowance of fifteen days; 
the North Central and Southern zone 
ten days, and North Eastern zone no 
time allowance. 

The purpose is to equalize the nor- 
mal time that elapses between freight 
shipments from factory points to 
point of destination, so that all the 
Reis customers will be as nearly as 
possible on an equal plane in the pay- 
ment of their bills. This is in an 
endeavor to overcome that factor dis- 
turbing to many retailers, namely, 
that their bills fall due long before 
the merchandise arrives. These 
allowances have been worked out to 
cover the normal time that freight 
shipments will take in less than car- 
loads to all points. 


These terms are in addition to the 
usual ten days terms, so that Pacific 
Coast zone orders will be ten days, 
thirty days extra; the Western zone 
ten days, fifteen days extra, etc. 

The step taken by the Reis Com- 
pany is a direct outcome of a confer- 
ence between the Wholesale Furnish- 
ing Goods Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers. 


Up Agestet 
M ANY are the frantic appeals 
that members of the National 
Association of Credit Men in the 
North West are getting these days 
from the wheat fields of North Da- 


kota. Here is one sent to a Minne- 
apolis credit grantor: 


“Dear Gentlemens-—-I have to ask you for 
the bellens {| on you to geve me teime on et 
up to May ist, . 
the bankers kent get no Cach in and we kant 
get no cach, the farmers apsolutle dont sel 
dear ge grain, the want more for et, and so 
we up agestet wiht the colections and defore 
i ask you tu geve mi time up to may ist, so 
pleas sand me a note for the bellens i one 
you den singe at and sand to you. Youre 
struly.” 





How Soon Can the Farmer Buy? 


He Is Waiting for Decline of Retail Prices to Approximate 
Decline in Wholesale Prices 


By Professor Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


ORE than half of the peo- 
ple in the United States 
depend fipon agriculture 


for their money income. 
The agricultural classes have fixed 
expenses which must be met. All of 
their income over these fixed ex- 
penses is available for bank deposits, 
investments, the purchase of addi- 
tional merchandise in the form of 
useful supplies and luxuries. « 
Before the war, agricultural sav- 
ings as evidenced by the annual av- 
erage increase in rural wealth was 
about $1,200,000,000 per annum. 
The rural savings increased very 
greatly during the war, as shown by 
the increased value of farm products 
as follows: 


The farmers’ costs of production 
were also increased but doubtless the 
savings of the agricultural classes 
reached the high mark of between 
five and six billion in 1918. 

During these years of war prices 
the farmers have been paying off 
mortgages, buying new equipment 
and otherwise bettering their condi- 
tions. Farmers’ saving and bank de- 


posits increased to such an extent - 


that farmers’ bank accounts, farmers’ 
notes, and other forms of agricul- 
tural indebtedness have become com- 
mon in bankers’ vaults throughout 
the country. Also the merchants 
have been able to sell about anything 
they could place on their shelves. 
Automobile agents and insurance 
agents had a flourishing business. 
The savings of the farmers found 
their way directly or indirectly into 
the investment markets and espe- 
cially in the purchase of bonds. Even 
“wild-cat” promotion schemes in 
the way of get-rich-quick oil devel- 
opments, and farmers’ packing com- 
anies have obtained their share. 
ut 1920 tells a different story. 

The value of farm products has 
depreciated between seven and eight 
billion. dollars. The depreciations on 
cotton and corn alone have been 
more than two billion. Moreover, 
the farmers’ costs of production and 


expenses in 1920 were probably 
greater than in any previous year. 
The following is a comparison of-the 
value of some of the principal agri- 
cultural crops in 1919 and 1920, as 
stated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


1919. 1920. 
$3,934,234,000 $2,189,721,000 

2,024,008,000 1,140,206, 
895,603,000 719,782,000 
142,931,000 


is 200,419,000 
Potatoes .. 577,581,000 500,974,000 
eon 


Hay 1,129,087;000 
, ,000 
914,590,000 


Tobacco .. 542,547,000 
Cotton ... 1,967,143,000 
Peanuts .. 79,839,000 48,829,000 
Beans: ca. 49,181,000 27,114,000 
These figures tell their own story 
of depreciation in the value of farm 
products, and indirectly explain the 
decrease in the bank deposits of the 
agricultural classes and the decline 
in their buying operations. 
Farmers’ deposits in banks will 
not gain much this year, and mer- 
chants’ goods, except absolute neces- 
saries, will remain on the shelves un- 
less the prices are adjusted down- 
ward still more. Rural merchants, 
mail order houses and bankers can 
appreciate their relation to producers 
more at this time than ever before. 
The public cannot buy more than it 
has to buy with. If all prices would 
drop alike, there would be no need 
for a halt in business operations; 
under these conditions (which are 
ideal and never really exist) no one 
would be any better off nor any 
worse off, but business transactions 
could go on as usual on the lower 
price level. 


FARMERS DECREASED BUYING POWER 


The value of farm products for 
1920 is 35 to 39 per cent. less than 
the value of farm products for 1919. 
(See Bradstreet’s, January 8, 1921, 
page 19.) The value of seven cereals 
given in Bradstreet’s is 39.3 per cent. 
below their value in 1919. The value 
of other crops is 35.6 per cent. below 
their value for 1919. 

The conclusions from these figures 
he near at hand. If the commodities 
for which the farmer exchanges his 
commodities have decreased in price 
39 per cent., the farmer has main- 
tained the same purchasing power 
‘that he had a year ago. 


What is the situation? It is a 
strange coincidence that the index 
number of Bradstreet for January 
I, 1921, is 39.3 per cent. below the 
peak point, which occurred February 
I, 1920. If, therefore, the farmer 
exchanged his commodities for the 
commodities represented in the 
groups that make up the Bradstreet 
index number, his purchasing power 
would roughly be at least the equiv- 
alent of his purchasing power last 
year. However, the farmer does not 
exchange his commodities for the 
commodities represented in the Brad- 
street index number. The Brad- 
street index number reflects whole- 
sale prices, and is made up, to a large 
extent, of raw materials. The farm- 
er exchanges his own raw materials 
not for rubber, silk, cotton, etc., in 
the wholesale market, but for the 
fabrications from these articles in 
the retail market. 

Now the retail market lags consid- 
erably behind the wholesale market. 
The latest figures available (Decem- 
ber) on retail prices show that retail 
prices taken together have fallen 
about 14 per cent. from their peak. 
These prices include rent, and hence 
are not a fair indication of the total 
fall of retail prices other than rent. 
Retail prices other than rent have 
fallen somewhat more than 14 per 
cent. The farmer cannot, therefore, 
with his purchasing power reduced 
35 per cent., purchase in the same 
volume commodities whose prices 
have been reduced only 14 per cent. 
Until the margin between present 
wholesale prices and present retail 
prices is reduced, the farmer obvious- 
ly cannot come into the market to 
buy with his former buying capacity. 
With the reduction of retail prices to 
a figure approximating that of the 
reduction of the prices which the 
farmers have received for their 1920 
crop, the farmers can resume buying 


- at their former quantity. 


There is, of course, a factor that 
modifies this conclusion. Farm 
products in 1916, 1917, 1918 and 
1919 exchanged for a greater num- 
ber of commodities than they did in 
1913 and 1914, so that a certain re- 
serve buying power may be assumed, 
even though in 1920 farm products 
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purchased fewer commodities than 
in normal years. 

Since the purchasing power of the 
farmer constitutes such a tremen- 
dously important factor in the pros- 
perity of the country, it is to be 
hoped that the readjustment of retail 
prices to the new set of wholesale 
prices will soon be completed. 


Contracts Should Have 
Frank Cancellation 
Clause 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the State of New York com- 
menting on the way of cancellations 
states that it has found through in- 
vestigations covering the United 
States in various lines of business 
that cancellation evils have become a 
highly menacing fact in our com- 
merce. The Chamber expresses the 
opinion that loose business methods, 
which enable purchasers to reject 
goods when prices decline and to in- 
sist upon prompt shipments accord- 
ing to contract when prices are ris- 
ing, is causing a perilous business 
derangement; that the uncertainty 
created by the prevalence of such 
vicious practices extends far beyond 
the two parties immediately affected, 
spreads like a contagious disease and 
ultimately undermines and menaces 
the safety of all branches of produc- 
tion, trade and finance of the coun- 
try. 

The Chamber points out that our 
whole economic structure rests upon 
a contractual basis and upon a clear 
recognition of the sanctity of busi- 
ness obligations, and that therefore 
—_ must be taken to remedy the 
evil. 


The discipline of a written con- 
tract enforceable by law, the Cham- 
ber adds, should be more generally 
applied, along with a nation-wide 
vigorous condemnation of those in- 


dulging in such objectionable busi- 
ness practices. 


The following resolutions were 
passed : 

“That the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York deprecates the 
present tendency among many buyers of 
goods to cancel their orders or repudiate 
their contracts; 


“That an effort should be made on 
the part of the business community to 
incorporate into written contracts a 
frank stipulation respecting cancellations, 
in order that business may be established 
on a clear and definite contractual basis, 
and that the possibilities of misunder- 
standing and disagreement may be les- 
sened and an element of dangerous un- 
certainty be removed; and 

“That the Chamber of Commerce 
urges upon the business and banking com- 
munities that buyers who disregard their 
written agreements shall be considered 
as being lacking in business morality 
and as undeserving of confidence; and 
that business and banking leave no doubt 
that attempts wilfully to violate contracts 





shall be frowned upon as violating the 
code of business ethics on which rests 
the entire structure of American indus- 
try, commerce and trade.” 


New Cancelling Trick 


PEAKING of cancellations of 

orders or return of merchandise, 
a credit man points out that the 
retailer, prevented by one method 
from avoiding the acceptance of 
goods on which there has been a de- 
cline in price between the time of 
placing the order and the delivery 
date—has found a new method of 
canceling and returning somewhat as 
follows : 

About the time the bill becomes 
due he enters a complaint about a 
part of the merchandise and ships 
that part back to the seller. Perhaps 
he ships it back immediately, or it 
may be after considerable corre- 
spondence, or even with the under- 
standing that he is shipping the mer- 
chandise to the manufacturer merely 
for the purpose of giving him an op- 
portunity of satisfying himself that 
the merchandise is not right. What 
the customer has in mind is to get a 
part of the merchandise back to its 
source. He quickly forwards a check 
for the difference, marking the 
check: “ In full payment to date,” or 
“In full of account,” and attaches a 
statement of account which carries 
an item called, “ Merchandise Re- 
turned.” The manufacturer accepts 
the check and deposits it. When the 
goods come in and he has had a 
chance to examine them, he finds 
they were in accord with the order 
placed, and then attempts to compel 
the customer to re-accept the goods 
and pay for them, but is met with 
the statement that the matter has 
been adjusted by the receipt and ac- 
ceptance of check by the manufac- 
turer. 

The general rule is that if a claim 
is liquidated and there is absolutely 
no question as to the amount due, a 
check for a lesser amount than the 
claim, even though marked, “In full 
of account,” does not settle the ac- 
count, and the creditor may keep the 
check and sue for the balance. But 
if there is a dispute as to the amount 
of the claim, claim is not liquidated, 
a check sent “In full of account ” is 
payment in full and the creditor must 
either return the check and sue for 
the amount claimed by him or accept 
the check in full payment. There are 
some slight modifications of this rul- 
ing, but the above statement em- 
bodies the general principle. 

Now, in the case cited, a portion 
of the shipment is returned on the 
pretext that it is not up to sample or 
on some other pretext, the result is 
that the debt becomes-uncertain and 
unliquidated and the acceptance 
under such condition of a check 
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marked “ In full of account ” results 
in an accord and satisfaction and re- 
leases the drawer from further lia- 
bility. 

The point is to guard against ac. 
cepting checks with such notations if 
there is any chance at all of the case 
being complicated by disputes as to 
any portion of outstanding account 
or any part of the merchandise cov- 
ered by outstanding accounts. 













An Upright Judge and a 
Cancelled Order 


EARLY etery concern has been 
battling in the last few months 
with the cancellation problem. Some 
have met the issue in a more militant 
spirit than others, with the result 
that the courts will add considerably 
te the interpretation of sales con- 
tracts during the next few months. 
A ¢ase recently coming to the at- 
tention of THE Crepit MontTHLY is 
that of a customer of a New Eng- 
land boot and shoe house, who had 
given an order for $1,200 worth of 
men’s shoes to be made up special 
with his name stamped thereon. 
The goods were shipped as ordered 
but the customer refused to accept 
them. Correspondence passing be- 
tween seller and buyer only brought 
out increased obstinacy and unrea- 
sonableness on the part of the buyer, 
who would neither compromise nor 
adjust the matter. The result was 
that the seller either had to back 
down or bring suit. He brought suit. 
The case came before the Superior 
Court in the city of Boston, and the 
jury awarded a verdict for every- 
thing claimed by the seller—the 
amount of the charge, interest, and 
costs of the suit. 


Counsel for the buyer argued (1) 
that the dealer had not signed an 
order for the goods and that the 
seller therefore could not legally en- 
force his claim, and (2) that the 
dealer had a right to cancel or refuse 
the goods because of changed busi- 
ness conditions! But the judge in 
his charge to the jury laid special 
stress upon the point that there had 
been no denial that the defendant 
had placed the order and had there- 
fore made a contract, and that it was 
for the jury to decide whether the 
seller had fulfilled his part of the 
contract; if the seller had done so 
it was the plain duty of the jury to 
decide in favor of the seller. The 
jury came to a unanimous decision 
for the seller in thirty minutes. 

Thus the court cast aside those 
legal technicalities which in the past 
have played sqme havoc with the 
moral code; and the court laid the 
emphasis on business honor, the 
sanctity of contracts, and the faith- 
ful fulfilment of business obligations. 
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Bankers’ Acceptances 


Fundamental Principles Discussed at a Meeting of the 
N. Y. Credit Men’s Association 


By John E. Rovensky 


Vice-Pres., National Bank of Commerce in 


HAT are the reasons for 
bankers’ acceptances? 
What advantages to com- 
merce and industry result 
from their use? To answer these 
questions we must analyze the ele- 
ments that make up bank credit. 

When John Smith borrows $25,000 
from the Tenth National Bank on 
his three months promissory note, 
the transaction is composed of two 
distinct elements. One is credit— 
the other is cash. 

The Tenth National Bank has 
faith in the credit of John Smith. 
It is confident that at the end of 
three months he will be willing and 
able to repay the $25,000. That is 
the credit element of the transaction. 
This element, however, would be im- 
potent by itself—if the Tenth Na- 
tional Bank were “ loaned up” and 
did not have the $25,000 available it 
would be of little help to John Smith 
to know that’ it has faith in his 
credit. The Tenth National Bank 
must have the funds to loan—that 
is the cash element of the transac- 
tion. 

A study of the results that follow 
this simple proposition reveals why 
the Bankers’ Acceptance is an ad- 
vantageous credit instrument. The 
promissory note method of extend- 
ing bank credit inseparably binds to- 
gether the two elements of a bor- 
rowing operation—the borrower 
must find a loaner who has both the 
cash and the faith in the borrower’s 
credit. The Bankers’ Acceptance, 
cn.the contrary, separates the two 
elements of the loaning operation. 
John Smith needs $25,000 for three 
months. He is known to the Tenth 
National Bank, which has full faith 
in his credit. The Tenth National 
Bank, however, has an abnormal de- 
mand for funds or for any number 
of other reasons does not care to 
expand its loans further. It is will- 
ing to give John Smith the credit but 
it does not have the cash. This is a 
situation which could not be met by 
the promissory note method of finan- 
cing. Under these conditions, the 
Tenth National Bank will permit 
Smith to draw on it at three months 
sight. The bank accepts his draft 
and by so doing becomes the primary 


obliger. The Tenth National Bank 
is bound absolutely to pay the draft 
at its maturity to a holder in due 
course, regardless of whether Smith 
is solvent at the end of three months 
or not. At the maturity of the draft 
the holder presents it to the Tenth 
National Bank and receives his 
money just as surely as if he pre- 
sented a certified check. This loan- 
ing of credit is based on the same 
careful analysis of the risk as a loan 
of actual cash, with certain addi- 
tional requisites which I will men- 
tion later. 

The draft drawn by Smith and ac- 
cepted by the Tenth National Bank, 
which thereby has become a prime 
Bankers’ Acceptance, has a broad 
ready market because the accepting 
bank is widely known and its condi- 
tion is a matter of public record 
which can be quickly checked. A 
large volume of such acceptances 
can be sold on a few minutes’ notice 
through the medium of brokers and 
dealers. 

Smith—having had his draft ac- 
cepted by the Tenth National Bank— 
obtains the cash by selling the draft 
in the open market. Usually the ac- 
cepting bank will handle the sale of 
the acceptance for him as it is more 
familiar with the practice, has a 
larger volume to handle and nat- 
urally better facilities. 

Thus you see how the Bankers’ 
Acceptance splits the loaning opera- 
tion into its two elements. The Tenth 
National Bank, by placing its ac- 
ceptance on Smith’s draft, grants 
him the credit. The bank takes the 
risk of Smith’s being willing and 
able to repay the money at the end 
of three months. The Tenth Na- 
tional Bank, however, is not itself 
called upon to advance any cash. 
The cash is obtained by selling the 
acceptance in the open market—it is 
furnished by any bank or institution 
in the country that happens to have 
funds to spare for short time invest- 
ment. 

BORROWER CAN TAP NATIONAL RESER- 
VOIR OF BANK FUNDS 

By this separation of functions, 
the Bankers Acceptance enables the 
borrower to tap the great national 


_ reservoir of bank funds, otherwise 


New York 


almost unavailable to him. His 
credit is certified by his home bank 
and thus equipped he enters the na- 
tional market. 

There is another use to which this 
interesting operation of separating 
the cash and the credit elements of 
bank credit is frequently put. Sup- 
pose Smith in New York wishes to 
buy hides from Gonzales in Buenos 
Aires on three months’ credit terms. 
Gonzales is willing and able to sell 
the hides on three months terms; 
that is, he is willing to furnish the 
material part of the transaction—but 
he is not sufficiently in touch with 
Smith’s affairs to grant him the 
credit. The Bankers Acceptance, by 
separating the credit and the cash or 
material elements of the transaction, 
solves the difficulty. 

Smith arranges with the Tenth 
National Bank to‘authorize Gonzales 
by L/C or acceptance credit to ship 
Smith the hides and draw a three 
months sight draft, with the shipping 
documents attached, on the Tenth 
National Bank. The bank accepts 
the draft and thus Gonzales is as- 
sured that he will receive his money 
at the end of three months—while 
Smith obtains his hides on three 
months credit terms as he desired. 

For the purpose of clearly illus- 
trating the principles involved, I 
have assumed in the foregoing ex- 
ample that Gonzales intended to hold 
the accepted draft until maturity, 
that is, to wait for three months be- 
fore receiving payment just as if he 
had sold the goods on open account. 
However, he usually does not do 
this. As a rule, he sells the draft 
before acceptance in the open mar- 
ket in Buenos Aires, or negotiates 
it with his own bank or the one 
through which the credit was opened, 
as soon as he has made the shipment 
so that he receives his cash immedi- 
ately. Therefore, in such cases the 
cash element is furnished first by a 
Buenos Aires bank. It in turn 
usually resells the bill in New York. 
Thus Smith, whose financial stand- 
ing is known only to the Tenth Na- 
tional Bank in New York, by means 
of the Bankers Acceptance Credit 
obtained access to the general reser- 
voirs of two great countries. 
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Many other less important reasons 
for the use of Bankers Acceptances 
might be cited but the foregoing are 
the most important from the com- 
mercial and industrial point of view. 


ACCEPTANCES MUST BE MARKETABLE 


It is evident that the advantage of 
acceptance financing largely depends 
on the marketability of the accept- 
ance. To insure a broad market, the 
acceptance must be soundly based. 
The acceptance is not a proper 
method of financing any and every 
type of credit requirement. Let us 
consider what class of credit opera- 
tions may properly be financed by 
means of Bankers Acceptances. The 
Federal Reserve Act has clearly de- 
fined this phase of the question and 
from a purely legal standpoint the 
answer is that national banks may 
accept drafts that arise out of four 
classes of operations: 

First —acceptances growing out of 


transactions involving the export 
or import of goods. 


Second—acceptances growing out of 
transactions involving the domes- 
tic shipment of goods. 


Third —acceptances sevured by ware- 
housed readily marketable staples. 

Fourth—acceptances drawn by foreign 
bankers to create dollar exchange. 
This last class of acceptance 
transaction is of only indirect in- 
terest to a merchant or manufac- 
turer and I shall not discuss it 
further here. 


The Federal Reserve Board has 
issued in pursuance of the Federal 
Reserve Act a number of rules and 
regulations defining and limiting 
Bankers Acceptance operations and 
the statute together with these rules 
and regulations constitute the legal 
answer to the question now be- 
fore us. 


We are more concerned, however, 
with the principles involved in such 
transactions than with the law. The 
law and the regulations have been 
carefully formed with the view of 
conforming to and making effective 
these principles and a clear under- 
standing of the latter will make clear 
the motives that prompted the 
framers of the law and regulations. 

What is the underlying principle 
that ought to determine what classes 
of credit operations should be 
financed by means of Bankers Ac- 
ceptances? The answer to this ques- 
tion is found by observing what be- 
comes of the Bankers Acceptance 
after it has been offered for sale in 
the open market. It is bought by 
any bank or institution, including the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, that 
happens to have funds available for 
investment. The buying bank looks 
upon it as a secondary reserve. 
Should deposits decline the bank 
knows it can instantly resell the ac- 
ceptance in the open market. The 


Bankers Acceptance market is the 
liquid reservoir of banks’ secondary 
reserves. To this reservoir each 
bank contributes when it buys an ac- 
ceptance and from it each bank may 
draw by reselling. 

It follows that this reservoir 
should contain nothing but the most 
liquid form of credit. It would be 
fundamentally unsound if this reser- 
voir contained items not issued with 
the intent of actual liquidation at 
maturity. Therefore, a Bankers Ac- 
ceptance should always be based 
upon a self-liquidating transaction— 
such as merchandise sold and in 
process of collection, merchandise 
imported, etc. 

With this principle clearly before 
us—that the Bankers Acceptance 
should always be based upon a self- 
liquidating transaction—let us now 
return to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. It was the intent 
of the framers of the Act to adhere 
strictly to this principle of liquidity. 
As in the case of every other human 
law, there are deviations that seem 
unavoidable at present and can be 
eliminated only as we find remedies 
whose effects would not be worse 
than the existing defects. On the 
whole, however, the intent of the law 
and regulations is to promote the 
soundness and liquidity of the ac- 
ceptance and consequently, its value 
as a credit instrument. 


First—acceptances growing out of 
exports and imports. The intent 
here was to furnish an instrument 
that would bridge over the gap be- 
tween the foreign and the American 
merchant. The Federal Reserve 
Board has ruled that such accept- 
ances must be based upon actual 
shipments of merchandise sold and 
not upon mere contracts between a 
principal and his foreign agent. 


‘Second—acceptances growing out 
of the domestic shipment of goods. 
The law provides that shipping doc- 
uments conveying or securing title 
are attached at the time of ac- 
ceptance. 


Third—acceptances secured by 
warehouse receipts or similar doc- 
yments covering readily marketable 
staples. With reference to the lat- 
ter two classes of acceptances, the 
Federal Reserve Board has by its 
regulations made it clear that the ac- 
ceptance shall be used only to finance 
a definite step in the merchandising 
of commodities and not for the pur- 
pose of financing unsold commod- 
ities held for speculative purposes. 
If the goods are warehoused no ac- 
ceptance based thereon should have 
a maturity longer than is necessary 
to effect a reasonably prompt sale, 
shipment or distribution. The goods 
must consist of staples that have a 
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ready market so that their value is 
readily ascertainable and so that the 
goods can be easily sold at any time. 
If the goods are in process of ship- 
ment, the acceptance should not be 
drawn for a term that is in excess of 
the usual or customary period neces- 
sary to finance the transaction. 

I have covered only a small part 
of the field of Bankers Acceptances. 
It is a broad subject and there is 
danger in trying to cover the entire 


field in a superficial manner. I have,. 


therefore, deemed it best to confine 
myself to the two most important 
principles that govern Bankers Ac- 
ceptances. These I will restate. 


First —the Bankers Acceptance 
separates the two elements of bank- 
ing credit; the merchant’s local bank 
furnishes the credit element while 
the cash element is drawn from the 
country’s general reservoir of bank 
funds. Through this separation, the 
borrower is given access, not simply 
to local credit resources which are 
subject to local variations in avail- 
ability, but to the broad national 
credit resources which are much 
more constant in their supply. 


Second—in order that the Bank- 
ers Acceptance may have a broad 
market, it must be an absolutely 
sound credit instrument in which 
any bank’s secondary reserves may 
be invested. It must be based on 
self-liquidating commercial transac- 
tions and not on any transaction that 
cannot reasonably be expected to re- 
tire the acceptance at its maturity. 


Both Conventions at San 
Francisco 


HE NATIONAL FIRE PRO- 
TECTION ASSOCIATION, 
which had selected June 7 to 9 for 
its 1921 Convention dates at San 
Francisco, has postponed the dates 
until June 14 to 16 in order to bring 
its Convention into the same week as 
that of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

It will be pleasant for both organ- 
izations to proceed together to the 
Convention, and there will be a great 
advantage in an exchange of speak- 
ers. 


How to Find a Debtor 


AN especially appreciative letter 
from C. E. Erickson Company, 
Des Moines, says that the “ Ad- 
dresses Wanted” 'column of THE 
Crepit MonTHLy has found a debtor 
who had failed to give notice of 
change of address. 
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On Business Reading 


A Background of Knowledge More Than Ever Necessary 
By Wm. A. Prendergast 


President, New York and Honduras Rosario Mining Co. 


CORRESPONDENT has 
. written to me saying he 
has been reading my articles 
in THe Crepir MonTHLY 
and they have made him realize his 
limitations. He now appreciates his 
lack of study and reading and asks 
for suggestions. It is a healthy sign 
when men seek advice especially 
with a view to self-improvement. 
It would be an easy matter to give 
a list of books that it would be ad- 
visable for business men to read. 
But there are a few things essential 
to a determination to engage in a 
course of reading. One is, a resolu- 
tion to make the study, whatever it 
may be, a thorough one. Another, 
a comprehension of the ground to 
be covered, and again, a steady pur- 
pose that the reading will not be in- 
dulged in with the idea of support- 
ing or proving some preconceived 


opinion or plan.- So many people 
read, but to no real purpose. A lit- 
tle of this, or a little of that. Just 
enough to enable them to quote 
some saying or expression and earn 
the undeserved recompense of being 


credited with knowledge. That “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing” 
is something it is difficult for most 
people to understand. When we 
listens to men who lecture, how 
quick we are to discern the real 
knowledge, from the 
brand, no matter in what ornate 
words the latter may be clothed. We 
must also have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the task we are as- 
suming. If not, we will never be 
able to plan our reading in such a 
way that we will get adequate re- 
sults from it. 

One of our greatest shortcomings 
is haste—the desire to be rid of a 
task, even at the expense of thor- 
oughness. In no effort is this more 
fatal than in reading. How fre- 
quently we hear people boasting of 
the number of books they have read 
in a week. Ask them a few weeks 
later to tell you something of what 
they have read, and you will find 
they have only the haziest idea of 
all they have been through. 


HASTE IS DISASTROUS 


In business reading, haste is dis- 
astrous. There are some minds that 
absorb very rapidly. But they are 


superficial . 


few. Business books are we admit 
not the liveliest kind of literature. 
They should be read carefully, thor- 
oughly, and pondered on as they are 
read. In this way we get the real 
benefit from them. In this way the 
benefit we acquire eases, and soothes 
our minds and then we begin to en- 
joy this kind of reading. 

The business man and the one 
who aspires to be a business man, 
requires sound reading in order that 
he may have the proper background 
of knowledge with which to ap- 
praise the problems of his calling 
and—quite as important—the events 
of the day. Why does he need back- 
ground? Because without it he can- 
not estimate things at their true 
value, nor can he be of that help he 
should be to his community in devel- 
oping its character in a business as 
well as a social sense. What does 
this background signify, after all? 
If we are entering into a period of 
restricted credit, or “ tight money ” 
as some erroneously call it, what is 
there to say or do, but make the 
best of it? Is this all? What 
of the past? What does it teach us? 
Of what help may it be in advising 
and guiding us in our difficulties? 
But better still, if we were informed 
as we should be regarding the course 
of business would there be so much 
occasion for battling with trade de- 
pressions and adversities? Can it 
be that we do not recall the warn- 
ings that have been uttered so many 
times during the past five years 
against the dangers of national ex- 
travagance and the gross inflation, 
the results of which are now afflict- 
ing us? Who spoke the word of ad- 
monition? Men who knew! Men 
who had studied the course of world 
financing. Men who had a back- 
ground. Who flouted this advice? 
Who laughed at the joy-killers? 
People who had read little or noth- 
ing of the uncertainties of world 
trade; people who cared little or 
nothing about this or any other sub- 
ject, except “living by the way” as 
they pass through life. In short, 
people with no background of 
knowledge. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A BACKGROUND 
Let me illustrate this in another 


way, and upon a point unimportant 


in comparison with the vital question 
to which I have referred. Some time 
ago a young reporter came to me to 
get information upon a delicate ques- 
tion of municipal finance. He was 
an intelligent boy, but he knew noth- 
ing of finance. I gave him all the 
information he requested, but saw 
very quickly that he could not assim- 
ilate it because he had no back- 
ground. You will say he should not 
have been sent on the quest. Possi- 
bly, but even if he had been a per- 
son with even a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of civics and economics I am 
sure he could have mastered his 
problem. Other young men did; it 
is simply the difference between 
those who know and those who 
don’t, or I should say, between those 
who want to know and those who do 
not care to know. The latter class 
usually depend upon their wits to 
carry them over all obstacles. I have 
heard public men attempting to an- 
alyze important questions; and suc- 
ceeding in convincing their hearers 
of only one thing, and that was, that 
they were entirely without any genu- 
ine knowledge of history and its les- 
sons in the light of which all public 
questions must be viewed. These 
men lacked background. Does the 
business man require this back- 
ground? He certainly does. He 
needs it more than it was ever 
needed before, because business is 
becoming more complex every day. 
The subjects he should study and 
some of the informing reading he 
should cultivate, I shall present in 
my next offering “On Business 
Reading.” 


Baltimore and the 
Convention 

N THE Crepit MontHty for No- 

vember, reference was made to 
the part taken by various local as- 
sociations in the Entertainment 
Program of the Atlantic City Con- 
vention. Inadvertently in the list of 
associations which helped care for 
the entertainment, Baltimore was 
omitted. The list of associations 
which helped take care of entertain- 
ment and defray expenses is New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Newark associations. 
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Who’s Who in the World of Credit 


Henry Tilden Hill 


B. 1876, near 
Nashville, Tenn. 
M. 1907. Ed, 
Montgomery-Bell 
ae ; two 
years in  Uni- 
versity of Nash- 
ville. Member, 
Vine Street 
Christ ian 


Commercial Club 

of Nashville, and 

on Board of 

Governors of 

Commercial Club 

about six years. 
Recreations, automobiling, golf and hand- 
ball. Favorite reading, periodicals, history 
and fiction. Bus. Addr., Gray & Dudley 
Miardware Co., 222 Third Ave. N. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Entered business as collector for Brans- 
ford Hardware Co. of Nashville the 
latter part of 1894 and was with this firm 
for about a year. Secured a position with 
Gray & Dudley Co. as city bookkeeper and 
held different positions in the Bookkeep- 
ing and Credit Departments and was 
elected Asst. Treas. and Director in 1907. 
In addition to the credit work, for the 
past several years has been manager of 
the office and Order Department. In addi- 
tion to the above business connection, is 
director of the Nashville Pure Milk Co.; 
director and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Central Bank & Trust 
Co., Nashville; Vice-Pres. and Director 
of the Crescent Candy Co., Nashville; and 
Vice-Pres. and Director of the Dudley 
Gum Co., Nashville. 


Got into credit work by a “ process of 
evolution,” having started as city book- 
keeper for Gray & Dudley Co. and ad- 
vanced to different positions, arriving at 
the-credit desk. 


Twice Pres. of Nashville Assn. of 
Credit Men; on Board of Directors for 
several years; Chairman of several com- 
mittees of the National Assn.; served as 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
Tennessee through three terms of the 
Tennessee Legislature; now National 
Director. . 


Roy G. Elliott 


B. 1881, Dan- 
forth, IIL M. 
1906. Ed., 2 
years, University 
of Illinois Busi- 
ness School. 
Member, Park 
Ridge Country 
Club, Earle River 
Fishing Club, 
Am. Academy of 
Pol. and Soc. 
Science; Am. Ec. 
Assn. Recrea- 
tion, fishing. Fa- 
vorite reading, 
reviews. Bus. 
Addr., Jaques 
Mfg. Co., ae 
powder, 16t 

and Canal Sts., Chicago. 


Bookkeeper-collections-credit 
for Jaques Mfg. Co. since 1902. 

Director of Chicago Assn. of Credit 
Men 1916-1919. Then second Vice-Pres., 
now first Vice-Pres. Member of Member- 
ship Committee. Chairman of Credit Edu- 
cation and Local Federal Taxation Com- 
mittee. Elected to National Board 1918. 
Chairman of National Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation since April, 1918. 
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manager 


Charles W. Dupuis 


B. 1876, Cin- 
cinnati, P 
M. 

ublic 

ember, 
City Club, Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, 
Commonwealth 
Club, Cincinnati 
Masonic Lodge, 
Vice-Pres. Ohio 
Bankers Assn. 
Favorite read- 
ing, financial 
papers, histories, 
old authors. 
Bus. Addr., Citi- 
zens National 
Ban x Cincin- 
nati, 


After his second year of High School 
he left school to become a messenger for 
the Western German Bank of Cincinnati, 
from which position he was steadily pro- 
moted through all the clerical positions of 
the bank, then to Trust Officer, Assistant 
Cashier and a Director and member of 
the Bank’s Finance Committee. In 1912 
made a director and cashier of the Sec- 
ond National Bank of Cincinnati, and two 
years later elected Vice-President, serv- 
ing in this capacity until 1918, when called 
to the Vice-Presidency of the bank of 
which he is now the head. Has been very 
active in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and has given much attention to edu- 
cational matters in banking. The Ohio 
Banker says he has been an unusually 
close student of banking since he began 
his banking career. His present high posi- 
tion was attained through close study and 
application, rather than through any in- 
fluence of wealth. 

Director of Cincinnati Assn. of Credit 
Men 6 years. Pres. 2 years. Now Na- 
tional Director. . 


Fred M. Couch 


B. 1869, 
S p ringfield, 
Mass.. M. 1893. 
Ed, Common 
school and Busi- 
ness College, 
Burlington, ~ Ta. 
Trustee of the 
University of M. 
E. Church of 
Los Angeles, for 
15 years 8. 8S. 
Supr. or Asst. 
Member Califor- 
nia Country 
Club. Recrea- 
tions, automobil- 
ing, golf. Fa- 
vorite reading, 
biographies of 

successful men, American, Post and business 
riodicals. Bu. Adr., Blake, Moffitt & 

‘owne, paper, 242 So. Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. , 

After leaving business college, went to 
Chicago and worked four years as book- 
keeper and collector for J. G. Roland, 
plumber. With Lansten Lead Works, 8 
years. Removing to Los Angeles, became 
business manager of Sanitary Laundry 
Co., 4 years, then came to Blake, Moffitt & 
‘lowne as their first credit manager. 
After 4 years was made Asst. Treas., 
which position he still holds. ; 

Vice-Pres. of the Los Angeles Lions’ 
Club. Second Vice-Pres. of the Los 
Angeles Wholesalers’ Board of Trade. 
Director in Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Assn. 1914-1915; Vice-Pres. 1916; Pres. 
1917; Director 1918-1919-1920. First con- 
vention was Salt Lake City. Was elected 
an Honorary member of the Los Angeles 
Assn. upon retiring as_ Pres. 3 years 
Chairman of Holding Committee. Now 
a National Director. 


E. S. Boteler 


B. 1866, Bal- 
timore, Md. Ed. 
Baltimore Ci ty 
College, but 
chiefly i: the 
school of stern 
necessity. Mem- 
ber, City Club, 
N. Y., Merchants 
Club, N. Y._ Re- 
vreation, collect- 
ing overdue ac- 
counts. Fa- 
vorite reading, 
Old Testament 
and ne 
Bus. address, G. 
K. Sheridan & 
Co., 290 Broad- 
way. N. Y., and 
Capital Cotton Co., Hillsdale, Maryland. 
Getting into credit work was more or 
less fortuitous. Knowledge of credits 
merely that of an observer of the char- 
acter and capacity of the men who are 
managing the businesses under scrutiny, 
together with observation of the actual 
methods and practices that obtain in their 
business. Never served any apprentice- 
ship; never attempted to make any study 
of credit office furniture or forms, and has 
always been connected with business where 
the commissions or profits were so small 
that no serious risk was permissible. 
Fourteen years connection with the New 
York Credit Men’s Association and served 
as its President 1918-1920. Now a Na- 
tional Director and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 


Philip E. Parrott 


B. 1868, Wyke, 

England. M. 

1905. Ed., Baker 

University and 

Lawrence State 

University. Mem- 

ber, Methodist 

E pis copal 

Church ; Ma- 

sonic order and 

Commerce Club. 

Director in Y. 

> A. and 

Board. of Chari- 

ties and Philan- 

thropy. Recrea- 

tions, automobil- 

ing, boating and 

walking. Fa- 

vorite reading, 

current magazines and history. Bus. Addr., 
Battreall Shoe Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Commenced with Battreall Shoe Co. 

as Assistant Credit Manager 1904; as 

Treas., 1910. 

Pres. of St. Joseph Assn. 1919. Mem- 
ber of Board of Directors and member of 
various committees. Now National 
Director. 


Edward G. Holmes 


B. 1868. Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 
M. 1895. Ed., 
Grammar School. 
Methodist. Mem- 
ber, Indian- 
apolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Favorite read- 
ing: classics; 
philosophy; 
Scribner's; 
American ; Satur- 
day Evening 
Post; The Credit 
Monthly. Bus. 
Addr., C. P. Lesh 
Paper Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Started when a boy in office work in 
manufacturing company, Indianapolis. 
For 7 yrs. with National Malleable Cast- 


ings Co, Then for a few years in wholesale 
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shoe business as bookkeeper. The past 15 
yrs. with present employers in wholesale 
paper business dealing in the “ fine lines” 
(printers paper and supplies) exclusively. 
Started as bookkeeper and developed 
charge of entire office, directing bookkeep- 
ing, cashier, accounting and collecting as 
well as credit work. 


Member of local association in Indiana- 
polis eight years, served on various com- 
mittees; chairman of membership com- 
mittee that increased Ind. membership 
50%. One term as Treas., one term as 
Vice-Pres. and Acting-Pres. Elected 
Pres. and served one year, 1919-1920. 
Attended as delegate five national credit 
men’s conventions. Appointed by ad- 
ministrative committee to Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association for an 
unexpired portion of the term of a re- 
signing member. 


Andrew J. Peoples 


. Michigan. 
Ed., Public 
schools. Recrea- 

automo- 


Detroit Athletic 
Club, Detroit 
Automobile Club. 


Copper Brass 
Rolling Mills, 
Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Started business life as a telegrapher, 
with Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Entered the service of the Detroit Copper 
& Brass Rolling Mills about twenty years 
ago as a telegrapher and successively occu- 
pied positions of Asst. Purchasing Agent, 
Auditor, Asst. Treas. and Sec.-Treas., 
holding latter office for about 8 years. 
First work in credit field was due to de- 
sire to broaden business experience and 
usefulness. While occupying position of 
Auditor assumed some responsibility for 
credits, and these responsibilities were 
gradually increased as advanced positions 
were filled. 


First connection was about 1912 with 
the Detroit Assn. of Credit Men. Served 
Detroit Assn. successively as Chairman 
Educational Committee, Director, Vice- 
Pres., Pres., and Chairman Advisory Com- 
mittee, National Director. 


Gerson Leon Levi 


-s 1847, 
Chambersburg, 
M. 1881. 
Public 

schools. Member, 
Hebrew Reform 
Congregation; 
Masonic Frater- 
nity. Bus. Addr., 
Samuel Stern- 


senior partner 
and at the incorporation of the firm be- 
came Vice-Pres., position held now. 
Became Charter Member of Philadel- 
Phia Assn. of Credit Men in 1896, acting 
as Sec. 1 year. Was member of the board 
of Directors of Philadelphia Assn. for 
19 consecutive years. One term as Pres., 


and one term as Vice-Pres. Has been an 
Individual Member of The National Asso- 
ciation since 1896. Attended all National 
Conventions except three. Elected Na- 
tional Director in 1917, reelected in 1919. 


Earl H. Jaynes 


B. 1977, Meri- 
dian, N. Y. M. 
1907. Ed., West- 


Chapter, Mason ; 
Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Recreation, futo- 
mobiling, golf. 
Favorite read- 
ing, detective 
stories. Busi. 
Addr., Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., 


ployed by Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. : 

Treas. of Cleveland Assn. of _Credit 
Men 1918. Pres. 1919. National Director, 
1920 


Hardware Wholesalers 
Use Statement as 
Basis of Credit 
By Rowe Williams 


OMPARING the financial state- 
ment as a basis of credit with 
other sources of information, the 


‘credit manager of a large wholesale 


hardware house in the Middle West 
says that in the majority of cases 
his company bases credit upon the 
financial statement given by the cus- 
tomer in preference to the informa- 
tion had through trade references, 
bank references, or past experience. 

This year his department began a 
special campaign to secure financial 
statements from customers. The re- 


-sult was gratifying. Some difficulty 


was experienced, of course, in se- 
curing statements. The smaller buy- 
ers were not asked for statements, 
particularly if they had been consist- 
ent discounters, but no large accounts 
were excepted, they were all asked 
for a statement, whether discounters 
or not, for his house was resolved 
to determine credit extensions upon 
them in preference to information 
had from any other source. 


Another house in the hardware line 
has made it a practice to ask for 
yearly statements from certain con- 
cerns, and in some cases the prac- 
tice has been to check up with the 
concern more than once a year, espe- 
cially where a concern seems to have 
been doing more business on the 
amount of working capital than it 
should attempt. 


There are some customers whom 
this house does not trouble often for 
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a statement. They are the ones for 
the most part with whom a close per- 
sonal touch is maintained. 

During the coming year this house 
will enlarge the list of customers 
from whom financial statements will 
be asked, and of course will make 
comparisons, for this is of first im- 
portance. 


Another house, manufacturers of 
machinery and tools, makes a prac- 
tice of asking customers for the 
financial statement, if it is not- avail- 
able in agency reports. New state- 
ments are asked for once a year 
from well-rated concerns, and twice 
a year from those with lower rat- 
ings. 


A new policy has been adopted re- 
cently by this house in asking for an 
income statement for the preceding 
period. With this information in 
hand, comparative statements are 
compiled as they are by banking 
houses. Where a statement within 
six or nine months is not available 
the customer is often asked to sub- 
mit the latest trial balance, together 
with a general estimate of inventory. 
In some lines frequent statements 
are desirable: For example, in auto- 
mobile accounts there is a special 
hazard because the ratio of the cur- 
rent to the fixed capital in this in- 
dustry. is large. Where we have this 
condition a concern can quickly go 
from a first grade position to a third 
grade position. Statements emanat- 
ing from automobile houses there- 
fore require peculiar credit consider- 
ation. They require frequent travel- 
ing and personal calls. The funda- 
mentals must be studied which make 
for the growth or the contraction of 
business, such as the design of the 
car, the quality of the output, dealer 
distribution, etc. 


Also the entire automobile system 
of production is so interwoven that 
just as soon as one concern becomes 
involved the accounts receivable of 
another and still another firm and 
also the work in process become 
badly tied up. 


Comparing the value of the state- 
ment as a credit basis with other 
forms of information, this manufac- 
turer declares that the property 
statement coming once a year, at 
best twice a year, takes a second 
place as compared with credit in- 
terchange reports, especially in times 
of such strenuous business activities 
as we had in the past four years. 
These four years gave us rapidly 
changing conditions and the inter- 
change reports were therefore essen- 
tial in setting out frequently the ex- 
act method of payment. They best 
reflected the financial status of the 
firms asking credit. 





Fifty-Kight Syrians Indicted 


Special Court Term with 400 Credit Men Witnesses 


Interview by J. K. Drake with 


C. D. West (‘‘Zephon’’) 


Manager, Investigation and Prosecution Department, 
National Association of Credit Men 


APPY? Why shouldn’t I 
look happy? No, it isn’t 
what is left over from the 

: cheer of Christmas. I am 
smiling because the Investigation 
and Prosecution Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
has just brought to a successful con- 
clusion the biggest case of business 
fraud in the commercial history of 
the United States. We have got 
fifty-eight men and women indicted, 
some of them as many as nine time» 
and the whole bunch is rounded up 
and will soon come to trial. 

Sounds simple? Oh, yes. It was 
very simple. I just sat up in the 
National headquarters and wrote a 
couple of letters, and in a week or 
so the whole thing was over. Look 
here, Mr. Drake, you see this map 
of the United States,—these con- 
spirators drew their spoils from 
nearly every state in the Union from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; I have 
had one of my men on this case for 
more than a year and put in many, 
many days and nights of my own 
time on it; each conspirator had to 
be traced down; all of the threads 
of the big net had to be woven and 
all of the little holes in the evidence 
patched up with facts and docu- 
ments; it takes a pretty big net to 
gather in a school of fish as big and 
as lively as this one, and this catch 
we have made is the result of a con- 
siderable amount of experience and 
effort. No, Mr. Drake, I would 
hardly call the case a simple one. 

You remember I outlined to you 
the story of a million dollar swindle 
in 1915 which you published in the 
September Creprr MonTHLY under 
the title “Conspiracy and the Man 
Higher Up.” In that case twelve 
men were indicted, of whom ten 
went to the penitentiary. That case 
required a great deal of research 
and investigation in order that we 
might prove conspiracy, that is, the 
mingling of two or more minds in a 
scheme to defraud. 

This present case is far bigger and 
even now we don’t know into how 
large figures it will run. It is com- 
plicated almost beyond conception. 
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About two years ago, the attention 
of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Department was called to the fact 
that a great many Syrian failures 
and disappearances were occurri 
in the State of North Carolina and 
that large sums of money for mer- 
chandise were being lost by credit 
men, not only in New York but every 
other important city in the United 
States, and I made a trip to North 
Carolina and went over the situation. 
It was apparent to me that a con- 
spiracy existed wherein men higher 
up were using other men to carry 
out their designs in opening up busi- 
nesses at various points and placing 
orders for merchandise, and then 
disappearing or else going into bank- 
ruptcy. By close examination and 
by gathering information from one 
town to another it soon became ap- 
parent that the entire chain of fail- 
ures interlocked, and it became pos- 
sible on account of their wealth an1 
capacity to locate just who the men 
higher up were. Then after a con- 
ference and after having laid the 
facts before the Investigation and 
Prosecution Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
and in conjunction and cooperation 
with the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, it was decided that we 
would relieve the credit men of this 
menace. It was then that we launched 
the investigation which has proved 
to be one of the most interesting that 
ever was made in the commercial 
fraud field. It is difficult to convey 
even an idea to the credit men of the 
many complications and difficulties 
encountered in making it possible 
for us to arrive at the happy out- 
come of this long campaign of work. 

We have secured the indictment 
of ae merchants, fifty-six 
being Syrian men and two Syrian 
women, and expect to have many 
more. The activities of the I. & P. 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men along the lines 
indicated are having a marked de- 
terrent effect in all parts of the Unit- 
ed States, not only among Syrians, 
but others fraudulently inclined. In 
the Postmaster General’s recent an- 


nual report, he says, “ The vigorous 
enforcement of the law affecting the 
use of the mails for fraudulent pur- 
poses is shown by the fact that fraud 
schemes advanced are less daring 
than similar enterprises in former 
years.” I give it to you, Drake, as 
my opinion that this Department has 
been instrumental in bringing about 
such a change, as old “ Vigilantia” 
is making its significance felt with a 
deterrent effect, and continues to 
drive terror to the hearts of the com- 
mercial crook. 

The indictments returned were 
against the following parties: 

NAMES OF THOSE INDICTED 

Neil Joseph, Chickry Hatem, Ellis 
Nassar, A. Simon, Louis Abdalla, 
Joseph Abdalla, Thomas Abdalla, 
Fred Solomon, Najeeb J. Aboud, 
Willie George Rabil, Ed. Rabil, Jos. 
Ellis, Philip N. Hatem, Samuel Ras- 
ton, Jas. E. Befarrah, Shibley Bou- 
farrah, Joseph G. Aad, I. B. Farrah, 
Jas. Ieyoup, Samuel Thomas, Rich- 
ard Lewis, Murad Thomas, Fred T. 
Hakem, George Shahia, W. Ellis, 
George Farfour, Joseph Farfour, 
John J. Farfour, B. Hakem, Louis 
Murad, Simon Ellis, Chas. Ellis, G. 
Awad, B. B. Bellamah, Jos. Bella- 
mah, Hinda Bellamah, M. Raschid, 
Nomie Thomas, Ellis Zatone, S. 
Martinos, R. S. Baddour, S. Ellis, S. 
Nasseff, Willie George, Jos. Ellis, 
Geo. Kannon, Chas, Kannon, Jas. 
Kannon, A. G. Rabil, Nassif Farris 
Nassif, Shikry Beshara, Simon 
Joseph, Rosa Joseph, Chickery M. 
Hakim, Luois Murad, H. Abdallah. 

The names under which they oper- 
ated and bought merchandise con- 
sisted of thirty-one, as follows: 

The Quality Shop, Wake Forest, 
N. C.; Willie George & Co., Kenly, 
N. C.; J. A. Abdalla Store, Smith- 
field, N. C.; Abdalla & R. Lewis, 
Smithfield, N. C.; B. Hakem, Louis 
Murad, M. Rachid & Co., Charles 
Ellis & Bro., F. Salem, B. Besheer, 
B. B. Bellamah, G. Awad, J. & H. 
Bellamah, R. Bellamah, Ellis Zatone, 
New Bern, N. C.; M. Thomas, La 
Grange, N. C.; R. S. Baddour, Max- 
ton, N. C.; The Dixie Shop, The 
Royal Shop, Raleigh, N. C 
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Simon, Benson, N. C.; The Leader, 
the Parisian Shop, Goldsboro, N. C.; 
S. Joseph & Co., Shickery Beshara, 
La Grange, N. C.; H. Abdallah, 
Kinston, N. C.; The Princess, Sam- 
uel Rastom, Raleigh, N. C.; The 
Fashion, The Dandy Store, Prince- 
ton, N. C.; S. Nassef, Henderson, 
N. C.; S. Ellis, Norlina, N. C. 


In some instances no stores ex- 
isted. They merely had the name 
without any visible business at all, 
except that they received the mer- 
chandise at that point. 


A CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


The magnitude of the case is such 
that it will be necessary to subpoena 
as witnesses more than four hundred 
credit men and women to appear 
against these parties. They and 
their houses are the victims. The 
District Judge in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of North Carolina has decided 
to call a special term of court to 
convene at Raleigh the last week in 
February for the express purpose of 
trying these fifty-eight Syrians 
whom we have caused to be indicted 
for conspiracy, concealment and the 
fraudulent use of the mails. The 
Judge thought it advisable, on ac- 
count of the magnitude and compli- 
cations of these cases, to make a 
very unusual recommendation. In 
order to save the time of the hun- 
dreds of witnesses who will have to 
be present, he recommended having 
a special term of the United States 
Court, so that no other cases might 
take up any of the time of the term. 
These trials will be watched with 
interest by Syrians throughout the 
United States, and are going to have 
a salutary effect upon their future 
activities so far as the credit man is 
concerned. We would have had 
more indicted, but on December 7, 
the United States District Attorney: 
asked us not to present any more 
cases for indictment. He said he 
desired to dismiss the members of 
the present Grand Jury, which had 
already been overworked, and he 
asked the Judge if it would not be 
well to convene another Grand Jury 
at the special term of court in Feb- 
ruary 1921; and he agreed that we 
get the rest of the cases ready for 
presentation to the Grand Jury. 
This was a good move; and we ex- 
pect to get many more indictments. 

The beauty of the whole thing is 
that the gathering in of these con- 
spirators is only the beginning of a 
big campaign launched by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men for 
the protection of the credit interests 
of the country and for the discour- 
agement of the commercial crook. 
There are crooks still operating in 
nearly every State in the Union, no- 


mads of the swindling world who 
must be cornered and gathered in 
and given board and lodging by 
Uncle Sam in some such comfort- 
able quarters as the Atlanta Federal 
Penitentiary. The work is going for- 
ward and will be greatly benefitted 
by a successful outcome of this 
Syrian conspiracy prosecution. 


There will appear in an early issue 
of THe Crepitr MontHLy another 
Zephon story of conspiracy, involv- 
ing a group of Italian merchants. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


How many of these Addresses Can You 
Supply? 


The credit man with a true spirit of co- 
operation reads the names of individuals 
whose addresses are unknown and sends along 
whatever information he has. “It is the 
little courtesies easiest to render that are 
often the most appreciated.” 

Improper business methods are not imputed 
to any of the persons mentioned below. It is 
simply that their addresses are missing. 


Allen, J. L., formerly with Generous 
Motors Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Now 
cxvgenet to be at Asheville, North Caro- 
ina. 

Apostoles, Mrs. Amy, formerly of 192 
Salem street, Malden, Mass. 

Beckman, Earl, formerly in business at 
Bazine, Kansas. Reported to have gone 
to Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Bishop, H. L., formerly piano tuner of 
100 Walnut street, Louisville, Ky. 

Chittenden Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Curry, George, proprietor of Curry 
Stove Repair Company, 2940 E. 55th street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

De Grande, W., Columbia, S. C. 

Fulton, H. G., operating as Fulton & 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. Formerly worked 
for dealers in investment securities at 
Chicago, Louisville and Pittsburgh. 

Georgion, J. G., formerly operated un- 
der name of Bliss Electric Co., 420 
Twelfth street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Mr., formerly operating as In- 
dependent Rubber Co., 1001 Bedford ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hauseur, Frederick J., formerly of 1672 
Mt. Emphriam avenue, Camden, J. 
Is supposed to have gone to California or 
Montana. 

Jackson, Geo. M. Jr., formerly located 
at Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., and 
Evansville, Ind. 

‘ Jackson, W. C., formerly in the retail 
meat business at Montgomery, Pa., and 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Johnson, L. M. River Junction, Fla. 

Kirk, W. A., formerly of Milburn, 
Oklahoma. 

Klein, Wm., formerly proprietor of 
Chicago Storage Battery Co., 841 Diversey 
avenue, Chicago, IIl 

Levin, Benj. B., formerly at 3330 W. 
12th street, Chicago, IIl. 

Manderville, J. E., formerly of Prince- 
ton, W. Va. 

Martinez, Daniel, formerly at Capulin, 
Colo., reported as moving to Saguache, 
Colo., but has also left that point. 

Mayer, J. A. 219 W. Olive street, 
Springfield, Mo., moved to somewhere in 
California. 

Mizarahi, I., formerly at Jacksonville, 


a. 
Mohler, Melvin G., formerly of 819 
Meridian street, Anderson, Ind. 
Murphy, B., shoe repairer, formerly at 
515 Commercial street, Cairo, III 
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Odom, S. B., formerly of Biscoe, Ark., 
reported as moving to Memphis, Tenn. 

Park, B., formerly in shoe repair busi- 
ness ‘at Colorado Springs, Colo., also 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Probasco, R. P., formerly of Room 407, 
38 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 

Robbins, Edward, formerly of 329 E. 
Federal street, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rosenberg, M., 2904 W. [2th street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Royal Cafe, Marion, Indiana. 

Royal Grill, Puyallup, Wash. 

Sapotini, Joseph, formerly of Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 

Shugan, Max, formerly at Haskell, 
Texas, and understood to have gone to 
Baltimore, Md. Also in business formerly 
at El Paso, Texas, and Colorado, Texas. 

Spencer, Wm., Eastland, Texas. 

Standard Chemical Works, 148 Canal 
street, Stamford, Conn. 

Triumph Co-op. Store, 1325 No. Senate 
avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., John Johnson, 
Proprietor. 

Van Sickle, C. W., 520 E. Main street, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Vehle Bros., proprietors of Sanitary 
Bakery, Stephenville, Texas. 

Williams, C., Memphis, Tenn. 

Williams, Chas., 666 Russell street, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Wind River Bakery, Riverton, Wyo- 
ming, Joe Roby, proprietor. 

Winston & Co., Burkburnett, Texas. 

Worden, H. A., formerly of Edmore 
and Flint, Mich. 


Guarding Against 
Counterfeits 


L is said that counterfeiters and 
bill raisers seldom attempt to 


alter portraits on currency. They 
change the numerals—both words 
and figures—but rarely dare to alter 
the portraits, for attempts in this di- 
rection have usually been conspic- 


uous failures. It is the work of a 
bank teller, therefore, to know the 
portraits which belong to bills of 
various denominations. 

Recently there has been issued a 
bank note identification chart which 
gives in order the names of all the 
men whose portraits appear on Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes and Federal Re- 
serve Bank Notes of from one dollar 
to one thousand dollars. It. shows 
in addition the names of the men and 


‘the characteristic designs that ap- 


pear on the other and less exten- 
sively used issues of currency, such 
as gold and silver certificates, Na- 
tional bank notes, United States 
notes and Treasury notes. The chart 
has been designed by Thomas C. 
Jefferies, of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
New York. It is said that during 
the war there was a lull in the oper- 
ations of counterfeiters and bill 
raisers, but since the Armistice there 
has been a decided increase in their 
activities, and the arrival of busi- 
ness depression is still further in- 
creasing the number of counterfeit- 
ers at work. 





The Trustee’s Story of a Failure 


_ Who Was to Blame—the Tempter or the Tempted ? | 


By M. E. Garrison 


Mgr., Wichita Ass’n of Credit Men Adjustment Bureau 


T was Saturday evening, about 
seven o'clock, when my tele- 
phone gave that sharp incisive 
ring that never fails to mean 

“long distance,” and I was in- 
formed that Woodward, Okla., 
wanted me. 

The credit manager of a whole- 
sale grocery company was calling. 
He told me that a number of credit 
men were at Woodward consider- 
ing the affairs of a customer who 
was in financial difficulties. They 
wanted me to jump the next train 
and join them. ; 

I was still at the office closing up 
a strenuous week, and was feeling 
thankful that the next day was Sun- 
day and that I would have a rest. 
But that was not to be for me. 

The Santa Fé Missionary train to 
Woodward, due to leave Wichita at 
6 p. m., fortunately for the boys 
who were waiting at the other end 
of the line, was more than two 
hours late. I hustled home, ate a 
hurried dinner, and prepared for the 
journey. About seven o’clock Sun- 
day morning found me at Wood- 
ward. 

“After a conference at the hotel 
with the several credit men, we se- 
cured three automobiles of the 
Henry type and started twenty-six 
miles overland to the debtor’s store. 
On our arrival, we were informed 
that the debtor had gone to Wood- 
ward, seemingly in an effort to 
evade his creditors, as he had been 
doing for several days. 

Leaving the army of credit men 
in the*heart of this rural village, I 


was driven to the debtor’s home,. 


and there interviewed his wife. I 
told her of my mission, that it was 
my desire to act as a big brother to 
her husband, and that I wanted to 
see him as soon as possible. She 
said that her husband was to call her 
at two o’clock, and that she would 
tell him of my presence and my 
purposes. I then induced her to 
grant us admission to the store, in 
order that the inventory might be 
taken while we had experienced as- 
sistance. I assured her that, if it 
was her husband’s wish, we would 
all vacate the store after her con- 
versation with him, or upon his ar- 
rival. The debtor’s wife and clerks 
were invited to join in taking the 
22 





inventory, and this they did. 

At the appointed time the tele- 
phone conversation between the 
debtor and his wife took place, and 
two hours later he arrived home and 
was introduced to me by his wife 
and readily concurred in what we 
were doing. 

The inventory was completed 
about ten o’clock that evening. The 
key was delivered to me and we all 
drove back to Woodward to find 
lodging for the night. The next 
morning we returned to Woodward 
to complete the assembling of the 
assets, and to make up a verified list 
of the creditors and execute the 
Deed of Trust. 

One of the credit men was in- 
formed that the debtor owned two 
automobiles and that there was an 
agreement between the debtor and 
the garage man, that the cars should 
be attached for storage and that the 
cars would be sold and the proceeds 
divided. I immediately put the 
facts as given me squarely up to 
the debtor. He not only denied 
that there was such a collusion but 
assured me that the automobiles 
and all other assets, as specified in 
the trust mortgage, would be. deliv- 
ered to me. 

We found that the debtor had not 
been depositing funds in the bank 
for a number of days. As some of 
the creditors believed that he was 
holding out on them, at the proper 
time the inventory and accounting 
of the cash and a statement of re- 
cent receipts and disbursements 
were demanded. The debtor drew 
from his hip pocket a purse contain- 
ing approximately $100, and from 
his side pocket silver amounting to 
$7.50. The trustee inquired if he 
did not have some checks that he 
had received and not cashed, which 
prompted him to request his wife to 
deliver them. They amounted to 
approximately $100 more. Then I 
said, “Are you sure that is all; or 
have you another pocket?” To 
which he replied, with tears rolling 
from his eyes: “I have another 
pocket, and I am going to give you 
all.” He then drew from his hip 
pocket a purse containing two one 
hundred dollar bills, a couple of 
fifty dollar bills and-some tens, 
totalling approximately $400. After 


questioning him farther, he assured 
me that that was all, and the trustee 
being convinced returned him two 
tens and a five to take care of his 
necessary household expenses until 
he could secure a position. 

-The debtor was further advised 
by the trustee that if he secured a 
position requiring more funds for 
travelling expenses, the necessary 
amount would be advanced. 

The debtor thanked the trustee 
profusely for his treatment and ex- 
plained that he felt, when the credit 
men were pressing him for money 
which he could not pay, like a young 
jack rabbit chased by experienced 
hounds. He said he was hiding to 
avoid the embarrassment of facing 
the credit men but welcomed his big 
brother trustee. 

The trustee as quickly as possible 
got in touch with his office and had 
one of his merchandise men come 
on to take charge of the store and 
operate it as a going concern, reduc- 
ing the stock yet keeping it well bal- 
anced and making a special effort to 
collect the accounts receivable pend- 
ing a _ satisfactory purchaser at 
private sale. 

The hardware end of the stock 
was sold to a local dealer at invoice, 
the trustee explaining to him that 
the lines would be more confined 
and that they would not conflict. 
The shoe stock was sold at invoice 
to another dealer. The accounts re- 
ceivable were virtually all collected 
and after reducing the general mer- 
chandise stock materially, the mer- 
chandise remaining was sold at 
private sale at eighty-five cents on 
the dollar, and the fixtures at eighty 
cents on the dollar. The total 
amount ‘thus realized for all the 
assets approximated $9,000, and the 
indebtedness approximated $18,000. 


WHY HE FAILED 


The reasons for this failure were, 
first, the debtor lacked experience 
as a merchant; second, the debtor 
at no time had more than $500 
capital invested in the business and 
was trying to do too much business 
on his slender capital; third, he did 
an extensive credit business, though 
he had not sufficient capital or ex- 
perience to warrant it; fourth, he 
undertook to put his competitor out 
of business by underselling him on 
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merchandise, and by paying more 
than he could get tor the country 
produce, which he accepted in ex- 
change for his merchandise; fifth, 
he was guilty of waste on every 
hand in the management of the 
store. A car of potatoes had been 
purchased for about $1,000, hauled 
twenty-six miles overland and nearly 
the whole carload permitted to 
freeze in a frame warehouse. 

There was evidence on every 
hand that the creditors had taken 
no interest in this debtor, and ‘that 
he was encouraged to buy beyond 
his ability to pay. If his creditors, 
through their representatives, had 
advised him in the beginning that 
with his limited capital he should 
confine his merchandise purchases 
to a very few houses, possibly deal 
only in groceries, adopt a cash and 
carry policy, keep watch against 
little leaks, and know every night 
when he closed his store that he had 
staple merchandise properly bought 
on his shelves, or the cash in the 
drawer evidencing his investment. 

As it was, the debtor felt de- 
spondent, dejected and that he has 
made a failure in an important un- 
dertaking of his life. Though 
grateful to his trustee, he felt that 
the wholesale houses were as much 
to blame as he was. And when all 
is said, who is the greater sinner, 
the ones who tempted or the one 
who fell? 


Bankruptcy Law History 

Washington.—At the meeting of of the 
Washington association, held on the even- 
ing of Armistice Day, Senator Thomas 
Sterling, of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and Dean 
of the Law School of the University of 
South Dakota, spoke on the proposed 
amendments to the present bankruptcy 
law. He reviewed briefly bankruptcy 
legislation in this country, pointing out 
defects in the earlier laws, which led to 
their repeal. The first one he said was 
especially favorable to creditors and did 
not provide for voluntary bankruptcy, 
and was repealed in 1803. The second 
law enacted in 1841, was repealed after 
two years’ trial. It went to the other 
extreme, favoring debtors and allowing 
for voluntary bankruptcy. The third 
law, that of 1867, remained in force until 
1878. One reason for its repeal was the 
great difficulty in its administration and 
the great cost and fees which the law 
permitted. The present law was enacted 
in 1898 (which had the backing of the 
National Association of Credit Men,) 
and has continued in force with several 
amendments. The bankruptcy laws he 
said, having made great strides since the 
time when the debtor’s body was divided 
among his creditors. Senator Sterling 
suggested changes in the present law and 
gave reasons why he thought the major- 
ity of them should be adopted. 

Another speaker was W. H. Ramsay 
of the Department of Justice, who asked 
the co-operation of the Association in 
helping his forces to keep up the good 
record it was making in the handling of 
criminal bankruptcy cases. 


. place. 


Foreign Corporations in 
Michigan 


Strict Requirement as to Registration Before Construc- 
tion Work Can Be Done 


By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Of the New York and Connecticut Bars 


a strict interpretation upon 

the statute of that state which 
prohibits foreign corporations from 
doing business within its boundaries 
without a license. The latest pro- 
nouncement is in the case of Deco- 
rators’ Supply Co. vs. Chaussee et al., 
decided on July 20, 1920, and re- 
ported in 178 Northwestern, 665. As 
a result of this decision and a series 
of similar cases which have preceded 
it, it is unsafe for a foregn corpora- 
tion to enter into any contract which 
includes the installation or erection 
of material within the state of Michi- 
gan, without first obtaining a license 
from the Secretary of State and reg- 
istering as a foreign corporation. 

In the Decorators’ Supply Co. case 
the facts were as follows: A contract 
for certain ornamental plaster work 
in a high school building under con- 
struction in Sault Ste. Marie con- 
tained a stipulation that the material 
to be used was to be “ furnished, de- 
livered and set in place by us” (an 
unregistered foreign corporation). 
In a suit to collect the price of the 
material and work, the Supreme 
Court of Michigan held that the 
plaintiff could not collect because it 
was an undomesticated foreign cor- 
poration engaged in intrastate busi- 
ness. The court said in part, “ one 
local man was used to assist the fac- 
tory representative in the erection of 
the material. The record shows that 
there are concerns in at least two or 
three cities in Michigan furnishing 
ornamental plaster work in competi- 
tion with the plaintiff, and it is ap- 
parent that there are mechanics in 
the state entrely competent to erect 
said material. We think it is equally 
apparent that there is no such in- 
trinsic or peculiar quality or inherent 
complexity in the article sold in the 
case at bar as would prevent its sale 
unless erected by the vendor.” 

An examination of the cases cited 
by the court shows that the test ap- 
plied to contracts of this sort is 
whether or not the installation or 
construction of the article sold is 
such an essential requisite to the 
sale that but for the installation by 
the seller the sale could not take 
(Power Specialty Co. vs. 


tT. Michigan courts have put 


Michigan Power Co. 157 Northwest- 
ern 408; 190 Mich. 699.) In the 
case just cited the court said, “ We 
think that the plaintiff has failed to 
show the necessity of itself installing 
these superheaters as an essential 
requisite to the sale of them. If such 
were the case, then, clearly, the state 
could not hamper or place it in a 
strait-jacket so as to destroy the pos- 
sibility of itself doing business of an 
inherently interstate commerce char- 
acter.” 


The same conclusion was reached 
in the case of B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
vs. Adolph Leitelt Ironworks (163 
Northwestern 13; 196 Michigan 
552), where a ventilating system 
which a foreign corporation sold, and 
agreed to install, in a school building 
was held to have no such intrinsic 
or peculiar quality’ or inherent com- 
plexity as to require an agreement to 


install in order to effect sales gen- 
erally. 


It is, to say the least, difficult to 
find a case in which the sale of an 
article will necessarily fail unless the 
manufacturer agrees to install, erect 
or construct the material or. appara- 
tus within a foreign state. It is even 
more difficult to think of a case in 
which the plaintiff can offer proof 
that there are no mechanics within 
the state in question who are capable 
of erecting, installing or construct- 
ing material or apparatus, yet in the 
absence of proof that such is the 
case, it would seem that the unreg- 
istered foreign corporation will be 
held to have entered into an intra- 
state contract and will be denied the 
use of the Michigan courts to en- 
force payment. 


Making Membership Pay 


CREDIT managers look to the Na- 
tional office of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for counsel on a 


variety of subjects. A recent example is 
that of a credit man who requested in- 
formation regarding the companies with 
which he was insured. National office 
was able to come back quickly and say 
that in general he was well protected and 
offered one or two supplementary sug- 
gestions. This report alone, he wrote, 
was worth many times the yearly dues 
for membership in the Association. And 
any member can make as profitable use 
of his membership. 
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(From First Prize-Winning Paper) 


Why 


Merchants Should 


Give Statements 
By A. B. Anderson 


Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co., Duluth, 
Minn. — 


TS wonderfully rapid develop- 
ment of our country has been, 
and will continue to be, based upon 
credit. Credit, in turn, has for its 
basic foundation confidence, and 
confidence springs into existence 
only with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 

The habit of making financial 
statements aids greatly in the attain- 
ment of high commercial standing. 
When conscientiously made, they 
impart exact knowledge as against 
the hearsay evidence which, lacking 
the statement, will be resorted to and 
will govern the giving or refusal of 
credit. 

It is significant to note that the 
merchants who have been successful 
and whose credit standing is not 
questioned, are as a rule most con- 
scientious in the preparation and 
submission of annual property state- 
ments. It is only fair to assume that 
the experience .of these merchants 
has taught them the advantage to be 
gained through a frank disclosure, 
each year, of the results of their ac- 
tivities. 

There are merchants reluctant to 
make a statement, because their 
means are limited or because they 
are behind in their payments. They 
labor under a misapprehension; for 
be it remembered that it is not nec- 
essary to be rich, in order to be de- 
serving of credit. What is neces- 
sary is that the merchant can show 
he has a good chance of making a 
success; and there is no more ef- 
fective way to convince the commer- 
cial world of that fact, than through 
successive financial statements, care- 
fully prepared and explained in de- 
tail, showing progress from year to 

ear. 

Much of the information required 
by credit grantors, and by the com- 
mercial agencies, comes from sup- 
posedly disinterested sources in the 
merchant’s own community. Where 
the statement direct from the cus- 
tomer is lacking, such information 
forms the sole basis for the decision 
of the credit man, or for the assign- 
ment of a rating by the agency. 
These reports are in nearly eve 
case, less favorable than that whi 
the merchant could truthfully con- 
vey in his statement. Outside parties 
in reporting are often ultra-conser- 
vative in their recommendations, be- 
cause they do not know all the facts. 


Too often they are influenced by 
prejudice. 

Perfect candor and frankness on 
the part of the merchant will, if the 
house he deals with has been selected 
with good judgment, invariable re- 
dound to his benefit. It increases his 
line of credit and his purchasing 
power, because confidence in that 
merchant is increased. 

Then, too, when the house is in 
close touch with his affairs and feels 
that it has loyal co-operation from 
him, he earns the right to receive 
helpful suggestions and advice, 
whereby serious mistakes can often 


Prize-Winning 
Papers 


‘THE papers, by A. B. 
Anderson and A. T. Cyr, 
that won the first and second 
prizes offered by the Duluth 
Association of Credit Men, 
were written in answer to the 
question, “ Is it good business 
to submit a financial statement 
at inventory time to creditors 
and mercantile agencies? ” 


be avoided, not because the men who 
view his statement are possessed of 
intelligence superior to his own, but 
because it is their privilege in nany 
cases to analyze thousands of finan- 
cial statements a year, and their mis- 
fortune to have gained experience 
from knowledge of the reasons-for- 
failure of thousands of merchants. 

The important thing in this life is 
not, “ Where do we stand?” but “ In 
what direction are we going.” It is 
well to pause at the threshold of 
each year, and take stock of one’s 
self and of one’s business. 

The practice of taking inventory 
with a tabulation of the figures in a 
financial statement, does for that 
business what self-analysis does for 
the individual. There is no mere ac- 
curate tell-tale as to the direction ia 
which a business enterprise is going 
than the financial statement. It 
brings to light the mistakes and 
weaknesses of the past, and reveals 
the difficulties of the present and 
future. 


The giving of financial statements 
and the frank disclosure of informa- 
tion is good business, for it enlarges 
the vision, increases the field of op- 
portunity, and tends to bring busi- 
ness men closer together in bonds of 
mutual helpfulness and trustfulness. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
(Second Prize-Winning Paper) 


Giving a Statement Is 
Good Business 


By A. T. Cyr 
A. W. Hartman Shoe Co., Duluth, Minn. 


I HEARTILY believe it is good 
business to give a property state- 
ment and offer the following reasons 
in favor of the practice: 

A debtor’s available capital is the 
sum of his net resources plus his 
credit ; and good credit enables a mer- 
chant to add to his ability to do busi- 
ness, as credit is in effect additional 
capital to his business. 

A merchant who desires to serve 
his own best interests should recog- 
nize that his most valuable posses- 
sion, apart from his actual assets, is 
a sound and unquestioned reputation 
as a credit risk, and that under the 
prevailing conditions of business the 
most effective and practical way to 
prove his basis for credit is to be 
willing to submit a statement of his 
financial condition. 

As credit is granted a merchant 
because of the confidence reposed in 
him, giving a statement is good busi- 
ness because it fosters a spirit of 
frankness between debtor and cred- 
itor. Requesting a statement is not 
a reflection on his character, honesty 
or business ability, but is the result 
of a legitimate desire to secure first- 
hand information regarding the 
debtor’s financial condition. 

Few merchants are in a position to 
do business without the use of bor- 
rowed money or merchandise ad- 
vanced on credit, and in either case 
the creditor is a contributor of cap- 
ital and becomes in a certain sense 
a partner of the debtor. As such he 
has a perfect right to complete infor- 
mation of the debtor’s financial con- 
dition at all times. 

When a statement is made it 
should reflect the actual condition of 
the business and should be as accu- 
rate in every detail as it is practical 
to make it. This necessitates the 
taking of an annual inventory and 
the keeping of an accurate set of 
books. 

Statement giving, therefore, is a 
wholesome thing for the giver. It 
makes him a more careful buyer, 
more familiar with his stock, more 
careful in giving credit and more 
conservative in incurring debts—in- 
deed will result in a better knowledge 
of his business generally, and to the 
same extent improve his standing as 
a credit risk. 
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Credit Men Busy from Boston to San Francisco 


Power for Fire Marshals 


Allentown.—Charles A. Hexamer, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, in addressing the 
members of the Lehigh Valley associa- 
tion last month declared that to reduce 
fire waste it is essential that the public 
be brought to understand that property 
destroyed by fire is gone forever and is 
not replaced by the distribution of insur- 
ance. 

He urged the establishment and sup- 
port of the office of fire marshal in the 
various states, giving that officer power 
to examine under oath, enter premises 
and make arrests, and look into the 
cause and origin of all fires and where 
crime has been committed, requiring this 
information to be submitted to the grand 
jury. Mr. Hexamer also urged the 
making of tests and investigations to de- 
termine the relative fire resistance of 
building material, and the dissemination 
of information regarding non-inflam- 
mable building materials. 

Other speakers were Col. R. B. Powers 
of the army recruiting station at Scran- 
ton and Secretary A. H. Buck of the 
“Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce. 


Keep Moral Fibre Strong 


Baltimore.—Vice-President Edward L. 
Robinson, of the Citizens’ National Bank 
of Baltimore, at a recent meeting of the 
members of the Baltimore Chapter of the 
National Institute of Credit, spoke on 
banking credit, the keynote of which, he 
said, is the moral fibre of the debtor. 
Some merchants are prone to do things 
that under less trying conditions they 
would not condone, such as returning mer- 
chandise, breaking contracts, and cancel- 
ling orders, basing their actions on pure 
téchnicalities. Such practices, Mr. Rob- 
inson declared, tend to weaken the moral 
fibre, and it is the duty of every business 
man to do his utmost to keep the moral 
fibre strong. We must, he said, be good 
sportsmen in our offices as well as on the 
turf. 


Promotion for W. F. Chase 

Buffalo.—President W. F. Chase, of the 
Buffalo Association of Credit Men, who 
has been for several years Treasurer of 
the Citizens’ Commercial Trust Co. has 
been made a Vice-President of that well 
known institution, and is receiving con- 
gratulations from his many friends in the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


Warning 


Buffalo—A warning is given that some 
one is using old checks of the Federal 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of 


Buffalo drawn on the Trust Company of 
America, New York, and is obtaining 
funds thereby. Various names are signed, 
one of them being “Frank L. Morris,” 
who is said to present a Masonic card at 
the time he endeavors to cash the check. 
The checks are presumed to carry the 
signature of the Secretary of the Federal 
Company, though the name used is not 
that of one who has ever been an officer, 
and is fictitious. The checks have been 
presented in hotels, and the business card 
would indicate that of an electrical engi- 
neer for the company. The description 
is: 38 to 40 years old, 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, gray eyes, dark hair, weighs about 
140 pounds. 
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Foreign Trade Conditions 

Boston.—Secretary-Treasurer Herbert 
A. Whiting, of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association, writes that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Boston credit men at Young’s 
Hotel, attended by 150 members, Edward 
V. Hickey, export manager of the Gil- 
lete Safety Razor Co., who has just re- 
turned from a business trip around the 
world, expressed himself as firmly con- 
vinced that the business depression in this 
country will not improve until the world 
returns to a somewhat normal basis. 

“ We must extend longer terms of credit 
to Europe,” said the speaker, “and we 
must be a little more liberal as regards 
shipping goods abroad on credit. We 
must, I am convinced, trust somewhat to 
the honesty of foreign nations and believe 
a little more in their recuperative power.” 

Mr. Hickey referred to the economic 
depression in Hamburg last summer, say- 
ing that the people there seemed sick at 
heart. Throughout Germany there is lit- 
tle confidence in the existing form of gov- 
ernment. 

There is absolutely no need for this 
country to worry over Japan as a for- 
midable foe, for many years to come, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hickey, who declared that 
economic and business conditions are par- 
ticularly bad in that country, due, in a 
large measure, to China’s boycotting 
Japan’s production. 

J. Victor Day, assistant treasurer of 
the Smith Patterson Co., moulded his ad- 
dress on ‘Credit Problems of the 
Day” around the canons of ethics for 
credit men, and, as Secretary Whiting re- 
ports, he “certainly was great.” 


Credit of Public Utilities 


Chicago.—The opening fall meeting of 
the Chicago Assotiation of Credit Men 
broke all records for attendance and en- 
thusiasm of any for opening meetings. 
It was the first meeting presided over by 
the new president, Lawrence Whitty, who 
outlined the ambitious program the ex- 
ecutive committee had drawn up for the 
coming year. The principal addresses 
were made by Samuel Insull, president 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
and the Hon. Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
United States Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. Insull’s subject was “The Stabil- 
ity of Utility in Investments.” He point- 
ed out that their stability had been seri- 
ously affected owing to entanglements 
with partisan politics, a matter of serious 
import because the constant development 
of public utilities has a great influence 
upon the rapid and orderly development 
of the community. He pointed out that 
in the state of Illinois for every dollar in- 
vested in public utilities, it takes fi 
years to turn the investment; which 
means that every dollar of new utility 
business per annum requires about five 
dollars of capital for operation. As a re- 
sult one hundred million dollars are re- 
quired annually in the State of Illinois 
by the various public utilities operating 
therein. The maintenance of the credit 
of these utilities and the assurance of the 
stability of their securities is of far great- 
er moment to the community, he declared, 
than to the owners of the property them- 
selves; the moment the community gets 
the idea that it can have service for less 
than the service costs, from: that moment 
the community will suffer. The question 
of rates for service, he said, is a ques- 
tion of money, and the question of cost 
of money is a question of credit; and 


public utilities cannot obtain credit in 
the money markets of the world unless 
they are so regulated that they can earn 
enough to maintain their property and 
give a return to those who invest their 
money locally in those properties. 


Dun’s Bombay Branch 


Chicago.—William C. Thackwell, of R. 
G. Dun & Co., Chicago, says: “ Prior to the 
war the great bulk of trade with India was 
under the control of England and Ger- 
many. But since the armistice there has 
been a tremendous demand for -American 
goods in India. This trade between India 
and America is now growing so rapidly 
that, in accordance with the same policy 
demonstrated by Dun’s in expanding in 
Australia and South Africa, it has been 
thought advisable to open a permanent 
branch office in India.” Mr. Thackwell is 
en route to Bombay, India, to establish 
there a permanent branch office of R. G. 
Dun & Co. 


Character All-Important 

Des Moines—Dr. Arthur Holmes, 
President of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia., in a recent address before 
the Des Moines Association, touched on 
one of the keynotes of the work of credit 
men when he declared that “ Character” 
is the foremost asset in credit and the 
first thing to be considered by the credit 
grantor. Integrity and honesty, he de- 
clared, come before all else in the modern 
business world. 

Measures for preventing the wholesale 
return of merchandise were discussed and 
suggestions made that every manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and jobber, take up the 
subject frankly with customers and en- 
deavor to establish the principle that 
goods are not to be returned without 
entering into negotiations. 

. L. Coussens presented a paper on 
“Credits. and Collections.” He empha- 
sized the necessity of using tact and good 
judgment in looking after collections as 
basic in the writing of letters that will 
bring in money without offending the cus- 
tomer. 


Detroit Forging Ahead 


Detroit—L. E. Deeley, chairman of 
the membership committee of the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men, is already 
stirring up a lot of activity in so far as 
getting new life into the organization 
is concerned. Mr. Deeley was one of 
the most active workers in last year’s 
drive and is going to be even better this 
year. The Detroit association is ahead 
of the game so far, that is, more new 
members have been received than resig- 
nations. The commitfee is particularly 
anxious to secure permanent members, 
which policy is in keeping with the pro- 

ram of the National Membership 

xecutive Committee. 


—_—_——_— 


Meet Mr. Mozart 

Houston—Frederick W. Mozart has 
assumed the duties of Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Houston Association of Credit 
Men. He comes to his new work quali- 
fied by the fact of service for other im- 
portant commercial organizations of the 
South. The two special objects for which 
Mr. Mozart will immediately drive are the 
doubling of the membership of the Hous- 
ton Association and the installing of an 
Interchange card system. H. W. Brown 
will continue in charge of the Adijust- 
ment Bureau service of the Association. 
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Par. Collection of Checks 

Evansville—Geo. H. Lutz, Bement & 
Seitz Co., contributes the following to the 
bulletin of the Evansville Association of 
Credit Men: “ The par collection system 
inaugurated by the Federal Reserve Bank 
has been upheld by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In the case, Amer- 
ican Bank & Trust Company, et al., the 
court found that the Federal Reserve 
Bank was entitled to enforce the par col- 
lection of checks. The case was original- 
ly brought in the Superior Court of Ful- 
ton County, Ga., and represented a com- 
bined protest of banks in the south east 
against the system. The decision is a 
sweeping victory for the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Credit vs. Sales Depts. 


Huntington—At a recent meeting of 
the Huntington, W. Va., Association of 
Credit Men, the talk by G. J. Weale of the 
Lake & Export Coal Company, formerly 
connected with Daniel C. Roper’s office, 
on “Federal Taxation,” was a master- 
piece. Mr. Weale understands the sub- 
ject thoroughly and discussed it both 
from the viewpoint of the Government 
and of the tax payer. 

A paper was read by J. F. Ratcliff on 
the “Relation Between the Credit De- 
partment and the Sales Department,” and 
replied to by C..C. Henking for the Credit 
Men and F. B. Bouldin for the Salesmen. 

This plan will be followed at the next 
meeting. There will be a paper on “ Let- 
ter Writing,” with samples submitted, and 
discussed from the floor by different 
members. | 

The meetings are growing in interest, 
and with each successive meeting the 
members realize more the good that can 
be accomplished by cooperation. 


Indianapolis State Conference 

Indianapolis—The subjects arranged 
for the Indianapolis State Conference of 
credit men held January 21 at Indianapolis 
were as follows: 

Taxation, with especial reference to 
Indiana laws; what we should have and 
how we can get it. 

Trade Acceptances, their use and abuse. 

Commercial Failures, their symptoms, 
causes and prevention. 

Adjustment Bureaus, their principles 
and their use. 

Commercial Arbitration, what it is arid 
how it may be employed. 

Federal Taxation. By the Chairman of 
the National Committee on Federal Tax- 
ation: R. G. Elliott. 

Credit Abuses: Cancellations and re- 
turned merchandise. 

T. P. Stephenson, Chairman of the 
State Council had general charge of the 
conference which was addressed by Pres- 
ident W. F. H. Koelsch and Secretary- 
Treasurer J. H. Tregoe of the National 
Association of Credit Men. President 
Dwight A. Murphy of the Indianapolis 
Association appointed the following chair- 
men to work with Mr. Stephenson: 

Reception, E. G. Holmes; Hotel and 
Transportation, S. M. McCoy; Entertain- 
ment, R. O. Bonner; Publicity, Fred 
Millis, of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Program, Wm. P. Bolles; Luncheon and 
Banquet, C. C. Finnefrock; Registration, 
Miss Nell McCune. 


Big Meeting in Lincoln 
Lincoln—The December meeting of the 
Lincoln Credit Men’s Association called 
together eighty-three members to take up 
special subjects of very close interest.. 
“New Points in the 1921 Income Tax” 


was the subject of an address by Guy E. 
kKeed. Mr. Reed had favored the mem- 
bers of the Lincoln Association at three 
successive December meetings with a dis- 
cussion on the income tax, so that the 
members at this meeting were ready to 
put to him many questions. 

A. E. Royce, manager of the Omaha 
Adjustment Bureau, told of the important 
work which the bureau had undertaken 
and the special problems now being 
handled. He appealed for the support of 
the entire Lincoln membership. 

. Frank Bart, who had issued the 
call for the formation of the Lincoln As- 
sociation, and who had acted for many 
years as secretary, spoke of the associa- 
tion’s early days, and told of the men 
who had been most active in laying the 
foundations of the work. 

S. Tupper, who had many years’ ex- 
perience in the operating department of 
the Western Railways, gave a résumé of 
the work of the convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men in the de- 
partment of transportation. 

Plans were made for a large represen- 
tation from Lincoln at the fifth Nebraska 
conference to be held at Omaha on Feb- 
ruary 2, and Chairman C. H. Stoddard 
stated that his committee was earnestly 
at work determined to have a membership 
pf 150 by June 1. 


Monthly Dinners Popular 


Los Angeles—The largest monthly 
meeting in the history of the Los Angeles 
Association of Credit Men, with one ex- 
ception, was held recently at the City 
Club with an attendance of 310. About 
fifty members had to go to a nearby café 
for their dinner. This goes to show the 
popularity of these affairs, a number of 
which are scheduled for this year. 

Secretary Ide opened the program with 
a few remarks relative to the Coming 
National Convention at San Francisco. 
Somewhat of an innovation was the open- 
ing of a “Question Box.” The subject 
under discussion was the “Bulk Sales 
Laws and Escrow,” and questions were 
asked and answered by the many mem- 
bers present. 

T. Kotzin brought a message to the 
meeting from the recently established 
class on “Credit Education,” in which he 
outlined the course being given and its 
advantages and scope. 

A. Goldwater, former president of the 
Los Angeles local association. told some 
experiences on a trip to Mexico City un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Los Angeles. He spoke of trade 
opportunities and told of the hospitality 
and good spirit with which the visitors 
were received. He also told of President 
Obregon and the many evidences of his 
democratic spirit. 


The main address was delivered by Dr.° 


Robert Freeman, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Pasadena, in which he 
spoke of “Shapers of Character.” He 
spoke of the influence that ministers, 
teachers, friends, and the home have on 
character development and made special 
plea for business men with families to 
devote more time and energy to the busi- 
ness of child training and the develop- 
ment of the business men of tomorrow. 


Federal Reserve System 
Macon.—At a recent conference of the 
credit men of Georgia, Florida and At- 
lanta, conducted at Macon, resolutions ex- 
pressing complete confidence in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the officers of the 

Federal Reserve Banks were adopted. 
The resolutions stated that their past 
performances indicated that they will 
measure up to the great task resting upon 
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them in this readjustment period, especial- 
ly in the masterly control of reserves of 
the banks, and the wisdom and statesman- 
ship shown in caring for the essential in- 
dustries of the country. 

Referring to the immediate conditions 
in the South the conference went on rec- 
ord as having implicit confidence in the 
soundness of fundamental conditions in 
the United States, and especially in the 
southeast section. Present conditions are 
entirely of a temporary nature and were 
inevitable in a reconstruction period. 
Every loyal citizen was asked as a pat- 
riotic duty to do his share to encourage 
resumption of normal business activities 
and place his personal business affairs on 
a normal basis, as the requirements of 
living suggested. 

he conference also urged the credit 
men of the South to get behind the move- 
ment to enlarge warehouse facilities, 
especially bonded warehouses. 


Physicians Are Educated— 
Why Not Credit Grantors? 


Milwaukee—In a message to the mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men W. D. Isham says: “ What is 
the big difference between the day laborer 
and the physician or lawyer? Chiefly, ed- 
ucation. 

“ What is the big difference between the 
credit man of today and the credit man 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago? The 
answer is largely education. 

“It is one thing to belong to the army 
of credit checkers, but it is entirely dif- 
ferent to belong to the profession of 
credit grantors. The main difference is, 
education. 

“A survey of the standing committees 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, as well as of the various local 
branches, will indicate that this great as- 
sociation has but two objects in view, but 
two reasons for its existence—education 
and protection. 

“It is contended by some that a credit 
man gets all the education he needs in 
the school of experience. 

“This attitude we believe is old-fash- 
ioned. 

“The time was when physicians ac- 
quired their knowledge in the school of 
experience, but who today would think of 
entrusting his health to a physician whose 
sole knowledge of the practice was gained 
from experience? 

“Credit granting is as much a profes- 
sion as the practice of law, medicine or 
any other activity which comes under this 
classification and a foundation of educa- 
tion is quite as essential to success.” 


Credit Department Functions 

New York—Philip Osborne, credit 
manager of Cannon Mills, discussed in an 
interesting and eplightening way the 
“Functions of the Credit Department un- 
der Normal and Abnormal Conditions” 
in the November meeting of the local 
chapter. Following his talk the meeting 
was thrown open for discussion. The 
local chapter now numbers 100. 


Omaha Over the Top 


Omaha.—W. R. Bernd, manager of the 
Interchange Bureau of the Omaha Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, announces that the 
Omaha Associatien is safely over the top 
on the present membership drive. He 
writes “Our quota is 150. Our member- 
ship, as reported to the National Office, 
is 164 including 17 Lincoln members who 
belong to the Interchange Bureau only, 
We show a total membership of 181, be- 
ing 31 over our quota, and more to come.” 
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Liquidating Step by Step 


Omaha.—At a recent meeting of the 
Omaha Association of Credit Men Mer- 
ton L. Corey of the Federal Land Bank 
of the Omaha district spoke on the finan- 
cial situation as applied to agriculture, 
and how the farmer is to meet the situa- 
tion. 


Nobody, he declared, can expect a radi- 
cal liquidation of debts, and the country 
banker ought to go to the farmer and ask 
for a portion of what he has lost, and not 
all that he has lost; the wholesaler should 
go to the merchant in the same spirit ; and 
the merchant to his customer, and thus 
step by step the losses of the country will 
be liquidated. 

Another speaker was W. F. King of the 
McGraw Electric Company, whose sub- 
ject was “Credits and Collections.” 

President Brinkman of the association 
congratulated his fellows upon the report 
that had reached Omaha that the local 
association was one of the four which had 
already been able to pass the membership 
goal set for it by the National Member- 
ship Committee. 


Philadelphia vs. Pittsburg 


~Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association has accepted the chal- 
lenge of the Pittsburgh Association to a 
membership contest to end June 1, 1921. 
If the Philadelphia Association is to have 
and to hold its present membership and 
reach the goal set by the National Com- 
mittee (1, members by June 1,) the 
* members acknowledge that they have a 
real task before them, but they are re- 
ee to beat Pittsburgh to the 1,500 
mark, 


Membership Report 


Pittsburgh—The membership teams of 
the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
have been organized and the workers are 
now doing everything possible to make a 
greater showing than the campaign team 
of the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men. A. C. Mills, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation, reports the following results: 

Team No. 1—F. L. Wall, 0; L. H. 
Cross, 0; George W. Best, 0. Total, 0. 

Team No. 2—FP. W. Gould, 4; George 
S. Shull, 0: F. H. Davis, 2. Total, 6. 

Team No. 3—E. E. Black, 0; J. S. 
Hodge, 0; R. F. Holmes, 0. Total, 0. 

Team No. 4—H. H. Myers, 2; W. H. 
Rhodehouse, 1; J C. Bingham, 1. Total, 4. 

Team No. 5—E. H. Fording, 3; I. B. 
Stafford, 0; W. P. McGervey, 2. Total, x 

Team No. 6—J. W. Thomas, 1; J. O 
Gilmore, 0; D. C. Eaton, 0. Total 1. 

Team No. 7—J. F. Lehrian, 0; A. E 
Abbs, 5; Otto Foerster, 0. Total, 5. 
Team No 8—C. E. Showalter, 0; R. A. 
Dodds, 0; H. G. Raymond, 0. Total, 0. 

Team No. 9—L. V. McLean, 1; E. M. 
Seiber, 3; J. M. Williams, 0. Total, 4. 

Team No. 10—C. G. Platz, 0; W. F. 
McAfee, 0; J. G. Reuter, 0. Total, 0. 

The Mob—A. C. Bunce, 26; G. F. Eng- 
lert, 2; A. U. Mills, 2; George Anderson, 
1; S. S. Walters, 1; Elliott Frederick, 1. 

New Applications Received—American 
Multigraph Sales Co.; representative, Da- 
vid C. Swander; secured by A. C. Mills. 
J. C. Walter; representative J. C. Wal- 
ter; secured by J. W. Thomas. Invest- 
ment Corp. of Pittsburgh; representative, 
F. X. Toohill, Jr.; secured by E. Fred- 
erick. Duquesne Steel Foundry Co.; rep- 
resentative, A. W. Remensnyder; secured 
by E. H. Fording. 


A Strong Business Conscience 


Pittsburgh—Thomas K. Cree, 
dent, Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men, says: 

“Merchants should be urged to exer- 
cise care in buying and selling commodi- 
ties, and to realize that the entire busi- 
ness community should be controlled by 
a strong business conscience, which will 
not. under any circumstances, allow ac- 
tions that violate business decency. En- 
deavors to curtail and eliminate the petty 
evils in business practices—cancellations, 
return of merchandise, discounts deducted 
after period, unauthorized freight and 
other deductions—should receive the 
hearty support and co-operation of all 
establishments in their own procedure 
and in what they ask of their customers.” 


Falling Prices Problem 


Portland.—‘ The Problem of Falling 
Prices,” was the subject of an interesting 
address by D. E. Galbraith of R. G. Dun 
& Co. before the Portland Association of 
Credit Men at a recent meeting. The 
speaker contrasted the present period of 
rapidly declining prices with the period 
of rising prices which culminated in May, 
1920, pointing out that while it had taken 
from January, 1917, to May, 1920, for 
commodity prices to rise 90 points, they 
had fallen approximately one-third of that 
number of points in six months’ time. 
The causes for the rise and fall were 
briefly indicated, among them the law of 
supply and demand which operated vigor- 
ously because of the attitude of the public 
against buying. 

O. M. Pierce, of Lang & Company, 
spoke on trade conditions as he had ob- 
served them on a recent credit investiga- 
tion. 

E. M. Johnson indicated the commodi- 
ties in the dry goods lines in which there 
had been the greatest decline in prices and 
stated that the problem today in mer- 
chandise is the disposing of goods on hand 
as quickly as possible without overstock- 
ing retail merchants and \endangering 
their financial condition because of the 
possibility-of continued declines in prices. 


National Employment Bureau 


Rochester—W. R. Basset, of the Mil- 
ler, Franklin & Basset Co., industrial en- 
gineers of New York, spoke on the need 
of labor unions providing for a construc- 
tive, rather than a destructive, method of 
organization at a recent meeting of the 
Rochester Association of Credit Men. 
The labor unions, he said, in order to as- 
sist in the building up of American in- 
dustry, should establish a national em- 
ployment bureau, the purpose of which 
should be to equalize industrial "conditions 
and adjust labor vacancies. If the union, 
he said, had a reputation to live up to, as 
a number of industrial concerns in the 
country have, capital and labor would get 
along better, but the trouble was that the 
union has used itself as a weapon against 
rather than a help for the manufacturer. 
Mr. Basset defined the best labor policy 
as “a policy that will work.” He scored 
the present government which had sent 
labor boards around the country doing 
nothing but raise wages, and making it 
necessary that there be a constant read- 
justment in order to equalize wages and 
put them on a firmer basis. 

Another speaker was Harry P. Rock- 
well, export manager of the Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Co., who- had just 
returned from Europe where, as he 
stated, he saw better conditions ahead, 
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when Europe gets into large exporting. 
The American manufacturer needs in 
dealing with foreign countries to have 
faith and patience. Mr. Rockwell de- 
scribed conditions in the various countries 
beginning with England, where he said 
the manufacturers are making strenuous 
efforts to rebuild their export trade. 
In Holland there were evidences of plenty 
of money to spend. In Belgium there is 
poverty in the poorer districts but good 
living in the city. France is making 
strenuous efforts to take care of the tour- 
ist trade. In Spain conditions are good, 
especially in the business centres. In 
Switzerland conditions are quiet because 
the tourist trade of Switzerland is bad. 
aa is the least encouraging country of 
all. 


Activity in Providence 


Providence——Increased activity in the 
Providence Association of Credit Men, 
especially in its Adjustment Bureau is as- 
sured by the fact that the association is 
about to engage a secretary who, with the 
backing of strong committees of the as- 
sociation, will be able to bring out the 
full possibilities of the work in the Provi- 
dence association territory. 


C. P. Welsh with Dun 


St. Louis—C. P. Welsh, former secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men, has been appointed chief clerk of 
the St. Louis office of R. G. Dun & Co. 
His many friends in the association will 
be glad to learn of his new address. 


Enthusiasm in Wheeling 


Wheeling—Determined that the Wheel- 
ing Association of Credit Men shall hold 
its own, the officers of this organization 
are now engaged in a membership cam- 
paign. Twenty-six new members were 
added to the rolls on Tuesday, January 
11, when Arnold A. Mowbray, manager 
of the membership department of the Na- 
tional Association, personally _partici- 
pated in a drive. This organization had 
108 members on June 1. On December 1 
it had onlv sixty-eight members, all of 
the old members who had not been active 
or paid their dues having been dropped. 
It now looks as though the membership 
would go back to at least 108 members 
within a short time. 

W. C. McGregor is chairman of the 
membership committee. His team ob- 
tained twelve new members in one day. 
President H. F. Gordon, of the Hazel 
Atlas Glass Co. is enthusiastic over the 
outlook, 

Alvin L. Winters is the new secretary 
of the Wheeling Association of Credit 
Men. He was formerly a newspaper man 
and obtained many columns of publicity 
for the organization during the visit of 
Mr. Mowbray, whose addresses were pub- 
lished in all of the four Wheeling news- 
papers. 

The organization contemplates taking 
larger quarters. It plans to expand the 
scope of its work. The officers are deter- 
mined to take a more active part in the 
business life of the city and to have its 
committee function to a greater degree 
than ever before. The Interchange Bu- 
reau is well patronized and the members 
are delighted with the service rendered. 
A monthly letter to members is another 
feature enjoyed by the members. The 
organization is now holding weekly lunch- 
eon meetings and plans to have promi- 
nent speakers address the gatherings. 








A Standard Invoice Form 


And Why the 


ANY credit men have 
been following with in- 
terest the study being 
given by the National 

Association of Purchasing Agents to 
a standard invoice form. W. L. 
Chandler of the Dodge Sales & En- 
gineering Co., Michawaka, Ind., who 
has for many years been prominent 
in the National Association of Credit 
Men, is now president of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and now Chairman of their 


Committee on Standard Invoice. 

The purchasing agents have had 
in mind through the general adop- 
tion of a standard form, the advan- 
tage that when it comes to the pur- 
chasing department for checking, it 
will contain the information in which 
that department is interested always 
located in the same place on the 
sheet—obviously a matter of im- 
portance. 

From the standpoint of the ven- 
dor, the general use of these stan- 


Standardization Committee 


Purchasing Agents Have Adopted It 


dard forms will do away with the 
confusion resulting from the fact 
that so many concerns insist that all 
goods invoiced to them be billed on 
their own forms. This requirement 
has resulted in a great deal of an- 
noyance; for, as a rule, it has been 
necessary to bill on the customer’s 
form and then on the seller’s own 
form in order to preserve the rec- 
ords. On the customer’s special 
form the name of the purchaser is 
printed while that of the vendor is 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING AGENTS 


Fifth Form for standardized invoice adopted at 1920 Convention 


Shipper’s Order No. 
Date shipped 
Shipped from 
Shipped to 


Destination 


Terms 
to be 
printed 


here 


Charge Account 


Invoice date 
Invoice No. 
F.O.B. 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Requisition No. 
Contract No. 
Car No. and Int. 
Via 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF PURCHASER TO WHOM INVOICE IS 
710 BE MAILED MAY BE PUT IN THIS SPACE 


TERMS : | 
| 


ra Nai hay ele 


Approved 





Buyer’s Order No. 


Approved 


This column reserved for 
use of buyer 


P. A. Record No. 
Checked with order 
F. B. B. point 


Price 


CHECKED 


Calculations 
Freight 

Frt. chged. back 
Rec’d by P. A. 
Sent by P. A. 


To outer off. 


INVOICE 


From outer off. 











Description: 


Four top lines are to be replaced by shipper’s name and address. _ 
Sheets to be 8% inches wide and not less than 7 nor more than 14 inches 


long. Printed either way of the sheet. 


A tolerance of Y%-inch in either 


dimension. Invoices longer than 7 inches have dots or short rules 7 inches 
from top to indicate point of fold for filing. 
It is urged that all invoices be cut from 17x22 or 17x28 stock. 


Material described above received in good order 


Standard Invoice Adopted by National Association of Purchasing Agents. 


(Less than actual size: see specifications above) 
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typewritten so that all that the car- 
bon copies retained by the vendor 
show is his own name and not that 
of his customer. The blank spaces 
for order numbers, etc., never agree 
with the vendor’s form so that the 
carbon copy means nothing and it is 
necessary to bill them all over again 
on the vendor’s form. 

This repetition gives another 
chance for error and also. causes 
double checking. The plan of the 
purchaser furnishing his own partic- 


ular form has grown to such magni- 
tude that some large sales organiza- 
tions have regular filing racks to take 
care of these customers’ forms and 
a great deal of time is consumed in 
keeping track of them. 


These are the things which the 
purchasing agents had in mind in en- 
deavoring to frame a standard form 
and bring about its general adoption. 
The form adopted is given on pre- 
ceding page. 


Selfish Creditor 


Neutralizes Generosity of Insurance 
Company 


By William Gregg 


SOUTHERN merchant lost 
his entire stock of goods by 
fire. He had $2,000 insurance, 

but he had not complied with the 
“iron safe” clause in his policy and 
in fact, had no safe. All books, let- 
ters, letter files, statements and state- 
ment files were completely destroyed. 
He had been in business about a year 
and had never made an inventory. 
He had absolutely no record of his 
purchases or sales or of any other 
transaction from the time he began 
business to the night of the fire. It 
was a “clean-up” of all assets and 
of all records including those cov- 
ering notes and accounts receivable. 


He promptly sought an interview 
with some of his largest creditors. 
He told them of his misfortune and 
predicament. The manager of the 
local adjustment bureau of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
was called into conference. It was 
soon made definite that the insurance 
company was not legally liable for a 
cent, though the policy was all the 
man had except $67.15 in bank. 

The bureau suggested that the 
merchant execute an assignment, 
transferring whatever claims he 
might have against the insurance 
company to the bureau for the pro 
rata benefit of his creditors. The as- 
signment was executed. He could 
think of the names of only nine 
creditors, but as the bureau was sat- 
isfied that he was owing more than 
nine, the transfer and assignment 
was so worded as to include any and 
all creditors who had provable 
claims. He gave the bureau a check 


for his bank balance and then re- 


turned to his home, “ down and out,” 
with no more than enough money to 
pay his return fare. 


The bureau took up with the insur- 
ance company the question of the ad- 
justment of the $2,000 policy, and ad- 
justed on a basis of 95 per cent. face 
value. The insurance company 
agreed to pay $1,900,—a good ad- 
justment, considering that the com- 
pany was not legally liable for a 
dollar. 

Proof of loss was executed, and 
the money was ready to be paid over 
to the bureau within a few days for 
the pro rata benefit of all creditors, 
when one creditor who had a claim 
of about $200 filed suit against the 
debtor and garnisheed the insurance 
company. That was the first intima- 
tion the bureau had that the concern 
was interested as a creditor. 


Upon learning of the garnishment 
suit, the bureau asked the attorneys 
for the insurance company to with- 
hold their answer in order to save 
expense until it could take the diffi- 
culty up with the complaining credi- 
tor. The bureau manager immedi- 
ately saw the creditor who had in- 
stituted the garnishment proceedings, 
explaining why he had not been no- 
tified, that he was not listed as a 
creditor, and that the bureau had no 
way of knowing that he was inter- 
ested. The bureau assured him that 
his claim would be listed and that he 
would share pro rata with all other 
creditors in the distribution of the 
insurance fund. 


He referred the bureau to a local 
cdllection agency. The collection 
agency was asked to dismiss suit and 
release the insurance fund, and was 
assured that the client would parti- 
cipate ratably with all other credi- 
tors in the distribution. The agency 
said that it did not care to rescind 
any action taken. 
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It is to be noted that in this case 
the bureau did not have an old, shelf- 
worn stock of goods to be sold and 
proceeds distributed, nor fixtures or 
other property of doubted value, but 
that here was $1,900 in cash, ready 
to be paid to the bureau for distribu- 
tion among creditors. This one 
creditor, however, with a claim of 
$200 saw fit to tie up the insurance 
money indefinitely in the courts. 

The attorneys for the insurance 
company filed their answer and asked 
that the adjustment bureau be made 
a party to the suit. The bureau ac- 
cepted service, filed its intervention 
and set up its claira to the insurance 
fund on account of the transfer hav- 
ing been executed prior to the filing 
of the garnishment suit. 

What is most striking about the 
incident is that a creditor in a clear 
and simple case like this should in- 
struct a collection agency to resist a 
settlement so fair to all concerned 
that there could be no question as to 
the wisdom of cooperation. 


Good Name Impaired by 
Cancellations 


At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Boot and Shoe Club, which in- 
cludes in its membership important 
houses in the tanning, shoe manu- 
facturing and kindred lines, the fol- 
lowing minute on the subject of can- 
cellations was adopted: 

“Having in mind the long and 
honorable history of our industry, 
the men who living and dead have 
stood for character and reliability, 
whose ‘ word was as good as their 
bond,’ who have built great institu- 
tions of industry on the solid foun- 
dations of truth and fair dealing, 
does hereby 

“ Resolve, That in these trying 
times of readjustment and uncer- 
tainty and substantial losses in all 
lines of trade, it goes on record as 
believing in the inviolability and not 
the vulnerability of contracts and 
agreements; that it commends the 
great majority of firms in our line of 
trade who have ‘played the game’ 
fairly, accepted their losses, and lived 
up to their contracts, and thus nobly 
carried and passed on to the coming 
generation the torch of high moral 
responsibility in business relations. 

“*Good name in man or woman, 
dear my lord, is the immediate jewel 
of their souls. Who steals my purse 
steals trash. ’Tis something, noth- 
ing, twas mine, ’tis his and has been 
slave to thousands, but he that filches 
from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him and 
makes me poor indeed.’ ” 
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Prizes for New Member Getters 


Awards Will Be Made to Organizations in Four Classes and 
Also to Individual Workers 


By Arnold A. Mowbray 


Manager, Membership Department, National Association of Credit Men 


NNOUNCEMENT is made 

by R. W. Touzeau, Chairman 

of the Membership Commit- 

tee of the National Associa- 
tion, that suitable awards will be 
made to affiliated organizations and 
active workers who lead the country 
this year in not only obtaining new 
members, but also in retaining old 
members. 

It has been decided that the 130 
organizations which constitute the 
National Association of Credit Men 
shall be divided into the following 
classes : 

Class A. Organizations having between 

500 and 5,000 members. 

Class B. Organizations having between 

300 and 500 members. 

Class C. Organizations having between 

00 and 300 members. 


Class D. Organizations having between 
10 and 100 members. 


There will be awarded red, white, 


blue and purple pennants, one pen- 
nant being provided for the leading 


organization in each class. Of 
course, the prizes will be awarded 
upon a percentage basis, that is, the 
association making the largest per- 
centage of gain in new members 


(Photograph by Bachrach) 


W. Howarp Duncan, 


John E. Hurst & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Member Nat’l Membership Executive 
Committee 


will be adjudged the winner in each 
class. 

The individual solicitor in each 
class who obtains and retains the 
largest number of members will also 
be given suitable recognition. 

Each association that “ goes over 
the top” will also be given recogni- 
tion. 

If a member sends in his resigna- 
tion and is induced to remain within 


E. T. Hotianp, 


American Cotton Oil Co., N. Y. 
Chairman, Nat’l Holding Committee 


the ranks, credit will be given that 
association just as though it had ob- 
tained a new member, and credit 
will be given a member of the mem- 
bership committee or holding com- 
mittee just as though he had ob- 
tained a new member instead of pre- 
venting a resignation taking effect. 
“It is the hope of the National 
Membership Executive Committee,” 
says Chairman Touzeau, “that our 
workers will bear in mind that the 
value to them of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men is increased by 
the addition of every new member. 
“It gives me pleasure to announce 
that E. T. Holland, of the American 
Cotton Oil Company, New York 


_City, is now National Chairman of 


the National Holding Committee. It 
will be the duty of Mr. Holland to 
supervise the work of our holding 
committees. which are formed to pre- 
vent resignations. Every affiliated 
association should have a holding 
committee. Mr. Holland is a mem- 
ber of the National Membership Ex- 
ecutive Committee, is vice-chairman 
in charge of District No. 1 and is 
also chairman of the membership 
committee of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association. 

“TI would suggest to our member- 
ship committees that one good way 
for them to increase their showing is 
through the organization of credit 
clubs in their nearby communities. 
These credit clubs can be affiliated 
with their own associations or op- 
erate independently, with the mem- 
bers holding individual memberships 
in the National Association.” 

Charles D. Breon, Secretary of the 
Oshkosh Association of Credit Men, 
calls our attention to the fact that 
Oshkosh is one of the first organi- 
zations to reach its quota. When the 
war broke out their membership was 
fifty-seven. When the armistice was 
signed this number had dropped to 


C. C. Beck, 


J. A. Folzer & Co., San Francisco 


Member Nat’l Membership Executive 
Committee 
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thirty-nine. The membership quota 
was set at seventy. The membership 
on December 1 was listed at seventy- 
six. On December 15 the member- 
ship had leaped to ninety-three. 


According to Mr. Breon the mem- 
bers of the Membership Committee, 
of which Mr. H. B. Osgood is chair- 
man, expect to go over the 100 mark 
in the very near future. 

The members of the Oshkosh As- 
sociation are naturally feeling quite 
“chesty ” over the fine record they 
have made. 

Membership workers might bear 
in mind that now is the time when 
professional commercial swindlers, 
who found it easier to earn money 
honestly during the recent prosperity 
period than otherwise, are returning 
to their old operations. This feature 
of our work is a powerful argument 
for membership workers. The Kahn 
Manufacturing Co. of Mobile, Ala., 
writes: “ We recognize the splendid 
work your association is doing in 
prosecuting dishonest debtors, and 
you may enroll us as members of 
your organization.” 


Rises for Information 


owe of the younger members of the 
Association asks THE CREDIT 
MonTHLy to publish the following ques- 


tions which he hopes will elicit many re- 
plies : 


“ A house adopts terms 8/10 net 30 and 
3/10 net 30. A customer pays between 
30 and 40 days. Would you allow the 
customer 8, 7, 6, 5 or some other per 
cent. that he may deduct, or would you 
insist that the customer abide by the 
terms net 30?” 


The line of business the questioner is 
engaged in is silk and neckwear. 


Depression Breeds 
Prosperity 
(Continued from page 10) 


dities and labor required for con- 
struction occurs in the later stages 
of depression. Of course this in- 
crease in the volume of demand 
from investors causes fuller employ- 
ment of labor and assures more or- 
ders to the existing producers of 
producers’ goods. There follows a 
new expansion in consumers’ and 
producers’ demand, and this expan- 
sion reacts in the way suggested to 
enhance investment demand. Thus 
the increase in the volume of busi- 
ness is cumulative in its growth. 
Unless the processes which we have 
traced are checked by some untoward 
event such as a serious failure of 
crops, within a year or two they 
carry the physical volume of busi- 
ness to higher levels than those 
reached at the close of the preceding 
period of prosperity. 





Pittsburgh’s Attractions 


Pittsburgh—Councilman Robert Gar- 
land spoke to the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men at a 
recent meeting on the subject of “ Bring- 
ing New Industries to Pittsburgh.” One 
advantage, he said, shown by Pennsyl- 
vania industries, is that there is no per- 
sonal tax on stocks on hand, whether raw 
material, semi-finished or finished. Ohio, 
he said, exacts a tax on bank deposits; 
New York has a state income tax, but 
Pennsylvania’s freedom from taxation, 
both state and municipal, is in the interest 
of fostering and encouraging manufac- 
turing, and has helped to make Pennsy]l- 
vania the great industrial state. Pitts- 
burgh, he said, has the cheapest lighting 
and power rates, which will make Pitts- 
burgh the electrical as well as the steel 
city. The plan to deepen the Ohio River 
to Cairo, a feat which could be accom- 
plished within a brief time, would give 
Pittsburgh practically all the year round 
cheap transportation facilities, providing 
for Pittsburgh a more intimate connection 
through New Orleans with the Panama 
Canal and the Pacific Coast. 


Attendance at Meetings 


Portland.—The bulletin of the Port- 
land Association prints regularly a roll 
of attendance which shows the number 
of meetings attended by the various 
members and serves to stimulate regular 
attendance. 


The following records of business pro- 
gress on the part of three prominent 
members of the association is printed in 
the latest bulletin: 


Carl S. Kelty: Manager, Credit De- 
partment, Lumberman’s National Bank, 
1911-1919; Assistant Director Sales, U. S. 
Treasury Certificates, Federal Reserve 
Bank, San Francisco, 1918; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lumbermen’s Trust Company, Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 


W. M. Shelton: Employe, Credit De- 
partment, Union Oil Co. of California at 
Seattle, 1915; Assistant to District Credit 
Manager, San Francisco, 1917; Credit 
enna, Portland District, Union Oil 

0., 


A. Leihammer: Office Manager, Mt. 
Hood Brewine Co.; Chief Clerk and 
Cost Accountant, Foundation Ship Yard; 
Office Manager, M. Seller & Co.; Credit 
Manager, Portland Iron Works. 


Missouri Credit Interchange 


St. Joseph.—The St. Joseph association 
has concluded that the best way to give 
its members interchange bureau service is 
by affiliating with the bureau of the Kan- 
sas City Association of Credit Men. A 
meeting was held recently at St. Joseph 
at which there were in attendance twenty- 
five members of the Kansas association. 
Details of the organization were dis- 
cussed, and the decision made that the 
best results would be had through one 
bureau at Kansas City rather than one in 
each center. The result is to be not only 
joint bureau work, but closer cooperation 
between the two associations in other di- 
rections. 


On a more recent occasion the members 
came together and discussed informally 
the effect of the election on busmess. The 
general conclusions were that, while we 
were still in the midst of business de- 
pression and the unfavorable factors were 
still at work, the worst results were over 
and’ the future could be looked forward 
to with feelings of optimism. 
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Five Banks: Lent to Mrs, 
Lynch 


San Francisco—The San _ Francisco 
Board of Trade, which acts as Adjust- 
ment Bureau for the San Francisco As- 
sociation of Credit Men, has taken in 
charge the affairs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lynch and her son, George A. Lynch, 
who, while engaged in the millinery bus- 
iness, are said to have obtained under 
false pretenses a credit of $15,000 from 
Samuel Semon. An investigation is ex- 
pected to show that five banks in San 
Francisco gave them credits totalling 
something like $75,800, each under the 
impression that no other bank was doing 
business with them. What has become 
of the cash realized ‘from these bank 
credits is a matter of great interest, and 
a detective agency is investigating on 
behalf of the banks. 

One of the difficulties with which the 
creditors contend is that Mrs. Lynch, 
whose bail was set at $10,000, succeeded 
in securing a reduction to $2,500 on the 
ground that the warrants accused her 
and her son of misdemeanors. 

Liabilities will probably be $175,000, and 
assets probably reach $100,000. 


Babson’s Views 


Syracuse.—The Syracuse Association of 
Credit Men recently held one of its larg- 
est meetings, called together to hear 
Charles W. Wallour of Babson’s Statisti- 
cal Organization who talked on the rem- 
edies which will have to be applied to the 
present business situation before stability 
and progress can be attained. He de- 
clared that liquidation, especially in retail 
prices must be genuine and that high 
ideals of corporate and business morality 
are the essentials of the moment. Among 
the leading causes of our present trouble, 
he said, are the resentment of the public 
against high prices; the over-extension of 
credit; and the close interdependence of 
industries, but the worst of all is the lack 
of commercial morality. People have 
been doing business, he declared, on an 
every-man-for-himself basis with no re- 
gard for the rights of other men or for 
their own promises and obligations. Con- 
tracts become scraps of paper; this applies 
not only to capital but to labor, which has 
been an equally serious offender. 

Before we can go ahead, he said, there 
must be stability in prices and this can- 
not be reached until there has been gen- 
eral liquidation, especially in retail lines. 
Losses will have to be met by the retailer; 
and the retailer who accepts the situa- 
tion and manfully takes his inevitable loss 
is going to come through much better than 
the one who, like an ostrich buries his 
head in the sand and assures himself 
there is nothing the matter. 

Real estate also is too high, said Mr. 
Wallour, and must come down, and there 
will have to be a liquidation of over-ex- 
panded industries and a financial read- 
justment in Europe before the easy credit 
will come that we must have for a finan- 
cial recovery. 

The worst of the year ending next 
August he felt was passed, and the last 
six months of that year will probably 
show an improvement over present con- 
ditions and the beginning of price stabil- 
ity, but it must be remembered that re- 
covery will be a matter of years, as it al- 
ways must be after the destruction caused 
by a great war. Mr. Wallour emphasized 
the importance of higher standards of 
business morality. The basis of credit is 
confidence, he said, and we must build 
up a new standard of confidence and 
cooperation if we are to progress. 
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Keep Debtors Out of Bankruptcy 


Why Credit Men Should Prefer Friendly Adjustments 
By Elisha Roberts 


OME concerns, hitherto looked 
upon as bulwarks in the busi- 
ness world, are today being 
operated by creditors’ or 

bankers’ committees, which are in 
effect the same thing. This is a sign 
that creditors and bankers have 
found an effective way to sustain a 
business and avoid needless waste in 
fces and expenses. 

In principle we have here an adop- 
tion of the adjustment bureau idea, 
and credit men throughout the coun- 
try will do well to watch the methods 
of creditors’ and bankers’ committees 
and learn the lessons that will come 
out of the experience of these com- 
mittees. It is obvious that there are 
still many credit men who neither 
understand the method of “ adjust- 
ment” nor appreciate the results 
that may be obtained. Bankruptcy 
records prove this. Now is a time to 
ascertain why adjustments have been 
employed comparatively so little and 
bankruptcy so much. 

It is possible that adjustment bu- 
reaus—and by adjustment bureaus 
we mean those conducted by local 
associations of credit men as distin- 
guished from those conducted by in- 
dividuals for profit—have not clearly 
established in the minds of credit 
men the real adjustment principle. 
Too often collection of the account 
has been their sole object, and the 
true adjustment principle has not 
been applied because not understood. 
To elucidate the adjustment princi- 
ple is to show its application; and 
once explained and understood, the 
idea will grow until the method be- 
comes the prevailing one in ail busi- 
ness settlements. To understand ad- 
justment we must take a broader 
view than the ledger alone can give. 
All that the ledger shows is that we 
have what appears to be a desperate 
account, 

Credit men who feel that their 
service is measured largely by the re- 
duction or entire elimination of 
losses can be disabused of this erro- 
neous belief by a conference with 
the heads of the house and the sales 
department. The good credit man 
extends credit, collects the amount, 
keeps the customer on the books and 
develops the customer from a small 


line of credit to a big line by helping 
him grow in business to a position 
worthy of that line. Absence of 
losses usually indicates lack of busi- 
ness. Too much loss means death 
to the concern granting credit. Be- 
tween the Scylla of little business 
and the Charybdis of too much loss 
is a channel narrow but deep and 
therefore safe. 


BANKRUPTCY DISADVANTAGES 


What will adjustment save that 
bankruptcy loses? Bankruptcy hurts 
the bankrupt, the particular industry, 
the creditors and the community. It 
helps only the few referees, trustees 
and attorneys whose income depends 
perhaps largely on court settlement 
of estates. Few, therefore, derive 
any benefit from bankruptcy admin- 
istration and many stand to lose. 


In a remote sort of way some 
bankrupts are benefited, for they 
call it a benefit to be relieved from 
paying their debts. But under ad- 
justments we do the better thing in 
helping a debtor to enjoy the satis- 
faction of paying a hundred cents 
on the dollar, and in setting him im- 
mediately on the road to prosperity. 


Let us consider the four classes 
that are injured by bankruptcy and 
see how deep and serious the injury 
is and who is the greatest sufferer. 
In a large measure the sympathy we 
have felt for a bankrupt is mis- 
piaced. That sympathy belongs to 
another of the four classes—usually 
the class least considered. 


First, the bankrupt is injured by 
the formal declaration of bankrupt- 
cy. If he has any pride, and most 
men have, he feels the shame of fail- 
ure, the futility of his efforts; he 
loses faith in his ability. The in- 
centive for future activity is blunted. 
Powers that he once believed were 
his no longer make themselves felt; 
the strength, initiative, enthusiasm 
and vigor of the prosperous man of 
affairs have left him. If he is not a 
professional bankrupt he is usually 
lost to the business world, or at least 
becomes but an insignificant cog in 
some much larger wheel. The de- 
pression of failure is a blow from 


which but few merchants recover. 
And partnership or corporation. fail- 
ure is but little removed from indi- 
vidual failure in its effect on person- 
ality. Some one man or a few men 
bear the blame and suffer the conse- 
quences. 

Second, the particular industry 
suffers with each failure in that in- 
dustry. This fact is seldom consid- 
ered, but would be given greater 
consideration if the cooperative spi- 
rit, now becoming more prevalent, 
could animate all credit men. Round 
table discussion would show them 
that a failure in a given iudustry 
shakes the faith of other merchants, 
raises questions concerning the class 
and make of the goods carried by 
the bankrupt and acts as a deterrent 
to new business in that particular 
line. The whole structure is weak- 
ened by the decay of one of the 
smallest timbers. 

Third, the creditors are injured 
by a declaration that a debtor has 
become bankrupt. This is apparent 
from the loss of any portion of an ac- 
count receivable. But that is not 
the real loss. Only in isolated cases 
is any one creditor seriously injured 
from an asset point of view by any 
one failure. The great loss is shown 
in several ways. 

A. The dollars and cents lost are not 
so much because of the failure to pay 
as the expenses of collecting what is 
finally received. This latter item is 
sheer waste, a method by which many 
concerns contribute to the support of 
few men whose activities are non-pro- 
ductive—mere agencies sfor collecting 
and retaining, taking unearned incre- 
ment and distributing a minimum re- 
mainder. 

B. There is a loss in the tightening 
effect on the mind of the credit man. The 
failure has made him more careful, a 
condition to be desired if it does not 
restrict business to a degree that chokes 
it and prevents legitimate expansion. 
Too often credit men who receive a 
notice of a failure grit their teeth and 
put stop orders on accounts that are 
possible of great development. 

C. The creditors feel that bankruptcy 
offers too open a way for a debtor to 
escape his just debts and in the escape 
they feel a collapse of the credit struc- 
ture. In other words, they feel that cash 
business presents the only safe way; 
they fail to realize that the sale of their 
capital stock, the issue of bonds, the 
borrowing from banks, impair their 
credit. Present methods of finance re- 
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quire credit; and the restrictions which 
a manufacturer or wholesaler would 
place on his debtors may in turn be 
placed on him. He should be as reason- 
able in giving credit as he is in asking 
for it. But a failure of one of his ac- 
counts weakens his faith, unless he thinks 
seriously of his own position. 

* Fourth, is the last party who is 
injured by bankruptcy, and to our 
mind the one who suffers the most, 
the community. By the community 
we mean the business world, the 
bankers, the consumer, in fact, the 
whole country and the people who 
are init. To the consumer who buys 
cheaply at a bankrupt sale that sale 
appears to be a species of good for- 
tune rather than an injury. But 
somewhere along the line that failure 
means a reduction in production, and 
reduced production means less work 
for some other consumers. The one 
who bought may be the next to suf- 
fer. If the failure is dishonest and 
the bankrupt “gets away with it,” 
other merchants are prone to consid- 
tT more seriously this method of pay- 
ing their debts, or at least being re- 
lieved of them. Thus the community 
suffers. 

Failures usually indicate over- 
stocks or under-sales, and accumula- 
tion of merchandise and debts at the 
same time. Neighboring merchants 
become fearful, sell at a loss in order 
te reduce, and find themselves worse 
off than they were before. Bank- 
ruptcy frequently affects the banks 
of the bankrupt’s locality, reducing 
the reserves that are to meet depos- 
itors’ demands, even, in some cases, 
causing the failure of the bank. 

One state has had during the past 
few months more bank failures than 
ali the other states put together. 
Would you invest money in that lo- 
cality? Have you any desire to in- 
crease your business by trade in that 
state? The whole community has 
been injured beyond immediate re- 
cemption. 

Our country is dotted with aban- 
doned mills, factories in falling con- 
dition, rendered useless by long dis- 
use. Do you seek those places in 
which to locate your business? Are 
they lighthouses to keep you off the 
shoals or are they wrecks of stranded 
ships that ventured on to the business 
sea and misguidedly drifted on the 
rocks? It matters not how you an- 
swer this question, you avoid the lo- 
cality. Thus we see ‘that failures in- 
jure the community. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


Let us assume that the readers of 
THe Crepir MontTHLy agree that 
bankruptcy is something not to be 
desired by anyone, save the few who 
live on these losses. Yet business 
conditions require that some method 
be used to prevent failure, because 
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Cutting Down Fire Losses 


How Cincinnati Reduced Number of Fires and Insurance Rates 
By Walker B. Mack 


HE results of definite fire preven- 

I tion work in Cincinnati indicate 

what can be done in the other cities 
through a little well-directed effort. In 
1903, under the direction of the Cincinnati 
salvage corps, a start was made in fire 
prevention. Little headway was made 

r over three years, largely because the 
people did not understand it and were not 
convinced, and losses kept increasing. 
The consequence was that insurance rates 
were being continually changed upwards 
to keep pace with the increasing fire waste 
of the city. These losses led to the pass- 
ing of ordinances providing for a com- 
mission, backed by the necessary appro- 
priations, for the ‘Leafting of a new build- 
ing code. The commission finally adopted 
a code which is almost an exact copy of 
the code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The next effort was to 
have the code enforced strictly, for it in- 
troduced radical changes and the people 
had to be educated to support it. By 
1911 results began to show, and the build- 
ing ordinances have been since strictly 
enforced by a thorough and competent 
commissioner. 

But the people were still under the im- 
pression that fire prevention work was for 
the benefit of the insurance companies, 
and therefore the help of the Chamber 
of Commerce was solicited with the re- 
sult that a clean-up committee was ap- 
pointed. It started a campaign for fire 
prevention by cleaning up alleys and 
streets and by obtaining the enactment of 
ordinances to correct defects as they came 
to the committee’s attention. The work 
was carried on in the schools, women’s 
clubs and improvement associations: the 
Chamber furnished speakers for the 
gathering of people in order to bring 
about the right point of view. 

Next came the use of the fire depart- 
ment for inspection work. This step was 
first opposed by the members of the de- 
partment. Later they saw the benefits to 


all merchants and manufacturers are 
not capable of overcoming every ob- 


.stacle ; all are not situated where pro- 


tection from unexpected or unusual 
occurrences is furnished by financial 
trength. Honest, hard-working, 
well-intentioned business men some- 
times need help. To furnish that 
help, to save the growing business, 
protect the industry, the creditors 
and the community is the function 
of the adjustment bureau, be it a 
committee of creditors, a bankers’ 
committee, an organized business or 
an individual with peculiar restora- 
tive powers. 

There is perhaps some objection to 
the creditors’ committee. Usually 
that objection is based on a failure 
to play fair. 

The bankers’ committee is also 
subject to some criticism because in 
the excess of zeal to protect the 
financial institutions involved they 
frequently neglect the merchandise 
creditors. 

Resorting to the individual with 
the particular restorative qualities, 


be derived, and then gave their hearty 
co-operation. Finally in 1915, a separate 
bureau for fire prevention work was es- 
tablished under the fire department. By 
that time, definite results began to ap- 
pear. Instead of a continual increase of 
insurance rates, there started an appre- 
ciable decrease; the total reduction from 
1910 was 31 per cent. on buildings and 
32 per cent. on contents, on those classes 
of risks written under the so-called Dean 
Schedule. Frame buildings also came in 
for reduction, with the result of saving 
in insurance premiums to the insuring 
public of Cincinnati of more than $850,- 
000 a year, which is an amount greater 
than the expenditure for the maintenance 
of the fire department. 

The fundamental thing in the move- 
ment was that the public finally re- 
sponded. The people realized through 
educational work the benefits coming to 
them. City departments could not have 
accomplished what they did accomplish 
but for the backing of the public. Now 
there has been established, under the fire 
department, the bureau of fire prevention 
through which runs a splendid spirit. In 
general the building department under 
the management of a highly efficient com- 
missioner was cordially supported in its 
efforts to enforce the building codes. As 
result of it all, the number of fires fell 
off in one year by 689. This falling-off 
is in spite of a steady increase in popula- 
tion and area of the city. The -— 
assisted in reducing the fire waste Yy 
about 20 per cent., and were compensate 
not only by greater safety to life and less 
interruption to business, but by actual re- 
duction in insurance rates,—31 per cent. 
on buildings and 32 per cent. on contents. 
This brief history of the experience of 
Cincinnati can be repeated in every city 
of the Republic, if there is but initiative 
and willingness to serve on the part of 
business men. 


we find the field limited. Such men 
are few in number and, once they 
have resuscitated a business, they 
usually remain with it: New blood 
transfused to the weakened body 
brings new strength to it. Could 
each failing business find such a man 
there would be no need of worry. 
Even now, we are told that officers 
of many banks are serving on com- 
mittees, rebuilding businesses, when 
they are desperately needed in their 
home offices, 

The organized adjustment bureau 
requires for discussion more space 
than can be given here. It will be 
discussed later in THE CREDIT 
MonTHRLY, and in a way intended to 
show clearly to the business world 
that cooperation, now needed as 
never before, will exist if but given 
the slightest opportunity. It is cer- 
tain that an appreciation of just prin- 
ciples will inure to the benefit of 
credit and industry, business life and 
social life, the individual and the 
community. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Will it ever stop ? The Harriman 
National Bank, N. Y., declared in December 
that it was a sad and gloomy soul that could 
not take some cheer even at that time. “ Will 
it ever stop raining?” asks the pessimist. 
“Tt always has,” responds the optimist. 


Public not the goat it is sometimes sup- 
posed to be. Hayden, Stone & Co., discussing 
the common stock of the U. 8S, Steel Corpora- 
tion say that “considering that at no time 
throughout the year were the plants operating 
at capacity and that numerous causes tended 
to hamper most efficient production, the 
results attained must be considered as very 
satisfactory. For in no year previous to the 
war was such a large balance shown for the 
common stock. 

“It cannot be said that the prospects for 
the first half of 1921 are such as to warrant 
the expectation of a continuance of these 
earnings. The cancellations of orders on hand 
and price cutting by independent companies 
indicates that the steel trade is experiencing 
a readjustment that is going on in all other 
lines and as usual the steel industry is one of 
the later ones to feel the effects of a business 
depression. 

“ However, as always in the past, Steel com- 
mon has apparently discounted to a large ex- 
tent the possibilities of a smaller volume of 
business for the company. Oftentimes it 
is true Steel common makes its lowest price 
of a depressed period sometime after the rest 
of the market has reached bottom, and it 
may be that between now and early spring 
the stock may sink to a lower level. 

“But a point which may well be borne in 
mind is the very rapid increase in the number 
of stockholders in 1920. At the end of 1919 
there were 74,318 common stockholders on the 
company’s books. At the end of 1920 there 
were 95,776. The number seems to. increase 
most rapidly as the price of the stock falls 
and this, indeed, although contrary to the 
usual impression, has been true in every big 
movement of the stock in the past 20 years. 


“It is a striking fact that the largest num- 
ber of common stockholders in the first ten 
years of the company’s existence was reached 
in the fourth quarter of 1903, when the stock 
was selling for around $10 a share. Equally 
striking is the fact that the lowest number 
of common stockholders was reached in the 
last quarter of 1906 when the stock sold at 
the highest price in that period of industrial 
boom. In the last quarter of 1907, that is, 
during the panic of that year, the number of 
stockholders was virtually double that of the 
preceding year at the top of the boom. Two 
years later, in the third quarter of 1909, when 
the stock soared to 94%, its then record price, 
the number of stockholders was reduced by 
nearly 50%. The gradual accumulation of the 
stock continued for the next few years, but 
with the number increasing most rapidly when 
the war broke out, and the stock exchanges 
were closed in 1914. It was, however, when 
the dividend was passed in the first quarter 
of 1915, that the greatest gain in the number 
of stockholders was made. From there on, 
until the end of 1916, the number steadily 
diminished as the price of the stock advanced, 
with the lowest number for that period being 
reached in the last quarter of 1916, when the 
stock was at about its highest level. The ac- 
cumulation in 1920 has been most rapid since 
the stock broke well below par. 

“It appears to us that the consensus of 
opinion of the investors of the country, as 
thus registered by the number of stockholders 
on the Steel Corporation's books, is worth 
more than any individual opinion can possibly 
be. The way in which investors have been 
buying this stock in recent months indicates 
beyond question that they are looking for- 
ward to a revival of business on a sound and 
healthy basis in the not distant future. These 
investors have gauged the bottom and top of 
every depression and boom of the past twenty 
years with uncanny precision, and it would 
seem that it is well worth following their 
judgment at this time.” 


An Argument for Thrift, In the second of 
a long and remarkable current series of news- 
paper advertisements of the securities of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., William C. Freeman 
says that he got the Doherty statistician to 
figure out how much Mr. Freeman would have 
now if he had saved only ten per cent. of his 
earnings and had allowed them to pile up, 
with interest at six per cent., compounded 
semi-annually, during the forty-two years he 
has worked. His first salary was thirty dol- 
lars a month. The total would now be $116,- 
695.18. Ten per cent., says the writer, is a 
ridiculously small sum when it is taken into 
consideration that I was averaging $1,000 a 
month when I was supposed to save $100 a 
month, and did not—and that I was averag- 
ing $1,500 a month when I was supposed to 
save $150, and did not. 

“Any man working on a salary and who 
spends it all, as I did, is just as foolish as 
{ have been all my life. 


“I wish to call particular attention to the 
fact that the $36 I might easily have saved 
the first year I worked would now amount 
to $6,685.80. Think of it! 

“Look at the big total of the savings I 
might have to-day! Does it not make one 
stop and think? 

“Suppose you start now to save as little 
as $1.00 a week and keep it up for twenty- 
five years. At the end of twenty-five years, 
provided you do not dip into your savings, 
you will have in cash the sum of $2,932.71! 

“If you save $2.00 a week you will have 
twice this amount, and if you are able to save 
$5.00 a week all the way through, you will 
have five times as much, or a nice little 
fortune—approximately’ $15,000. 

“Worth doing—isn’t it? 

“Of course, opportunities will come to you 
as they did to me to invest in enterprises that 
will earn for you a larger return than the 
regular rate of interest. There are always 
wonderful opportunities in this country for 
those with ready cash, and one can get a 
very good start: toward success by investing 
small sums at a time. 

“Mr. Doherty’s idea about this thrift cam- 
paign is first to induce people to save, and, 
second, to give them a chance to invest their 
savings, no matter how small, in good securi- 
ties, backed by good, going enterprises.” 

Inquiry Tickets 

Philadelphia—Mercantile Agency and 
Credit Cooperation Committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Credit Men urges 
in the Philadelphia bylletin the conscien- 
tious use of subscribers’ tickets of mer- 
cantile agencies. The committee declares 
that. from one-tenth to one-third of in- 
quiry tickets require extra attention, tele- 
phoning and lost time due to carelessness 
of subscribers, and says: 

Ever see these? 

HOW WELL do you use them? 

How many spaces does your clerk skip? 

Some of the details unnecessary ? 

Not supposed to answer all questions? 

Possibly so, BUT— 

You as oo. don’t you? 

You ask thoroughness, don’t you? 

You ask accuracy, don’t you? 

ALL RIGHT 

Give the other fellow what he asks— 

THEN 
Raise your voice for what you want. 


KONNOANGANGL 2 
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tors night and day. 


This same spirit of vigilant guardianship 
coupled with farsighted cooperation and 
modern banking methods are the corner- 


Guardianship & Safety 


N the early days of The Chemical Bank 
—before the time of adequate vaults and 
efficient policing—it was the custom of the 
cashier to sleep in chambers directly above 
the banking room so that he might person- 
ally guard the funds of the bank’s deposi- 


What’s 
Coming this 
Spring? 


How about business ? 


Will prices drop further or 
strengthen ? 


What will happen to wages? 


bson's Reports 


Special Barometer Letter just off the 
outlines coming conditions for you. With 
this information youcan see what’s ahead and 
plan your year accordingly. It contains fore- 
casts of vital interest to every business man. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet —“Increasing Net 
Profits,” will be sent to interested executives 
without charge. Clip out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin 148S 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Business 
Advisers in the World. 
CLIP OFF HERE 


MEMO &Scieasy 


Write The Babson Statistical Organization 
Roger W. Babson, President, Wellesley Hills, 82, 


Boston, Mass., as follows: 
Please send me a copy of 
Special Bulletin 148S 
and Booklet, “I 

Net Profits,’—gratis. 
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We are seeking new business on our 
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Books, 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Read for the Credit Man 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND CREDIT. Ad- 
dress of Robert H. Treman (head of 
Treman, King & Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and 
at Governor of Federal Reserve Bank 
of N. Y.) as incoming president of National 
Hardware Ass’n., Oct. 20. Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Magazine for Nov. Daniel T. Mallet, 
publisher, N. Y. 9 pp. 

In this statesmanlike address, Mr. 
Treman says, “In the readjustment we 
must expect that, owing to the drop in 
prices, the curtailed buying demand and 
other reasons, business failures will de- 
velop more rapidly and there is already 
in evidence. There are already a num- 
ber of firms and corporations which have 
been obliged to be taken over, or their 
position protected by their banks, and 
this condition may increase around the 
first of the year, but it is good policy to 
protect those which are sound and de- 
serving of credit, and in this way the 
hardships which have _ characterized 
previous crises may be lessened. Addi- 
tional burdens will be thrown on the 
credit departments of our corporations, 
and in the readjustment there should be 
4 cooperation between creditors to save 
those who are worthy of saving, to liqui- 
date those who are not, but to have the 
liquidation handled on a fair and equit- 
able basis, so as to give those in trouble 
a square deal rather than to have some 
one house attempt to secure an undue 
advantage over other equally deserving 
creditors. .. . 

“In connection with the stability of 
iron and steel during and since the war, 
it would seem simple justice to note the 
important part that the United States 
Steel Corporation has played in putting 
out firm prices in preventing a runaway 
market since the armistice, and by main- 
taining a greater stability than had they 
adopted any other policy. 

“We must acknowledge that at the mo- 
ment there are many adverse factors at 
work which are depressing, but there is 
no reason for frenzy or undue alarm 
over the present conditions, which repre- 
sent a perfectly natural evolution. . 

“May I speak of the importance of 
our maintaining a high standard of 
business ethics in the question of the 
cancellation of orders? There has been 
buying beyond needs, there has been buy- 
ing for speculation, men have misjudged 
the time in which the decline of prices 
would come, thus continuing to buy be- 
yond their needs, and now, when the 
reaction has begun, many have tried to 
pass the burden of carrying the losses to 
the ‘other fellow.’ This is a time which 
calls for the display of common honesty, 
fair dealing, and to show a willingness 
to absorb a certain amount of the losses 
now entailed by declines, in view of the 
large profits which have been made dur- 
ing the past years... .” 


BUSINESS RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
By J. George Frederick, President of The 
Business Bourse, International, Inc., N. Y. 
D. Appleton & Co. 333 pp. 

In his introduction, J. George Fred- 
erick, a pioneer and acknowledged au- 
thority on the subject treated in this book, 
says, “The past ten years have seen a 
remarkable advance in the application of 
business research and statistics. Where- 
as business mén once depended to a con- 
siderable extent upon a tradition of per- 
sonal genius in business, the modern 
tendency is more impersonal, more sta- 
tistical and more departmental. The 
specialist, the expert, the gathered facts, 


the outside point of view, the logic of the 
analyzed situation —these are now de- 
ciding factors, not the will and notion of 
one or two individuals. . . . Information, 
consensus of opinion, comparison, fact 
and figures about business matters are 
now in a very fair way to be recognized 
as commodities quite as tangible in value 
and importance as wood and iron or 
steel.” 


In his book, he deals in an interesting 
way with the equipment of the research 
department, the gathering of information 
on business and the application of this 
information to business. 


[CREDIT MEN ENCOURAGE FRANKNESS 
AMONG BORROWERS.) Printer’s Ink. 
November 4, 1920. 

Ellery A. Baker, head of the Industrial 
Service Department of the National City 
Bank of New York, interviewed by Ed- 
ward T. Tandy says, page 8: “Fre- 
quently these days we hear the com- 
plaint that banks are becoming more and 
more stringent in the matter of loans. 
The secret of this stringency is that the 
banks are themselves improving their 
methods and are taking more and deeper 
interest in their customers, or prospective 
customers. It is as important to a bank 
to have good, progressive customers as it 
is to a manufacturer or a merchant. The 
big men understand, but banks still get 
men who say, ‘ Why, they ask me things 
I wouldn’t tell my own wife; they’re 
entirely too inquisitive—tell them what 
profit I make on this or that—it’s none 
of their business to know my secrets— 
it’s enough for them to know I’ve got, 
and paid for it, all that raw material up 
at my place and just want tiding over a 
bit while I’m gettin® the stuff made up— 

edidn’t formerly have to tell them—won’t 
now—don’t see the sense of it—used to 
be able to borrow so as to pay in time to 

et discount—why all this fuss now?’ 

But that sort of man is bound to become 
fewer and fewer. The number of them 
is being cut down, not alone by the banks, 
but by the best credit associations, too, 
which now demand proper financial 
statements, and even on _ standardized 
forms.” 


TRADED AND THE TARIFF.) 
From January Letter of Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York. 4 pp. 
It cannot be too often repeated that the 

ultimate means of payment for exports 


[FOREIGN 


must be in imports. If we wish to main- 
tain our export trade, our problm now 
is not how to put obstacles in the way of 
imports, but how to encourage them. By 
just as much as we succeed in cutting off 
our imports, we must, in the long run, cut 
off our exports. 

This is a fact not often grasped even by 
exporters, because, though it works sure- 
ly, it works indirectly. When a higher 
duty is placed upon a particular import, 
it can be directly appreciated how much 
the supply of that import has been cut, off. 
To a corresponding amount, in value, ex- 
ports as a whole will be cut off; but no 
particular exporter will be able to know 
just how much his particular commodity 
has suffered. A general falling off in 
sales abroad, coming as the effect of such 
a policy, would probably be attributed to 
a falling off in foreign purchasing power, 
or to our inability to meet foreign com- 
petition as before. é 

This does not mean that the tariff is 
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without merit as a revenue measure, or 
that we may not with advantage impose 
higher protective duties on certain articles. 
A number of our young industries might 
with profit be protected during the next 
few years, to give an opportunity to prove 
whether they can eventually compete on 
equal terms with foreign producers. But 
the last thing we can afford to do is to 
attempt with a rough hand to keep out 
foreign goods generally. That would be a 
direct blow at every exporter and every 
consumer in the country. The tariff was 
undoubtedly useful when we were still a 
debtor nation. It helped to make us more 
of an industrial nation and less of an 
agricultural one. It helped to diversify 
our output, and strengthened us as an 
integral and self-contained nation. But 
we have now reached a new stage of in- 
dustrial development. We are now the 
world’s foremost creditor nation. Our 
exports are far outrunning our imports. 
The new tariff should be framed to meet 
the new conditions. 


LOANS. A STUDY FOR BANKER AND 
BORROWER. Pamphiet. Edmund D. 
Fisher, Vice-Pres., nk of Detroit. 

Dangerous price movements result in 
large measure from the confusion of fixed 
and fluid credits, according to Mr. Fisher 
who in this pamphlet carefully analyzes 
the two kinds of credit. He says: “ The 
difference in character between fixed and 
fluid credit makes it very necessary for 
both bankers and borrowers to under- 
stand thoroughly the relations between the 
two forms, and the ultimate effect of their 
use as instruments of banking upon all 
business enterprise, more particularly upon 
the price fabric of the country.” 

Mr. Fisher’s opening paragraph is: “A 
great merchant turned suddenly to his 
private secretary: ‘ Young man, have you 
any debts?’ Somewhat trembling and ap- 
prehensive, the secretary faltered, ‘ Why— 
why—no, sir; I have no debts.’ ‘Get 
some,’ snapped his chief, as he handed the 
surprised young man some shares in a 
great corporation. ‘You owe me for this 
stock; save money and pay for it as you 
can.’— Don’t get into debt,’ said a father 
to his son, as he was starting on his busi- 
ness career. The paradox is suggestive— 
both the father and the merchant were 
right.” 

MANPOWER. Lincoln C. Andrews, author 
of Military Manpower, Basic Course in 
Cavalry, etc. . P. Dutton & Co., 
162 pp. 

The author of this manual of civilian 
leadership is not only an authority on the 
technique and practice of military leader- 
ship, but he also has established a country- 
wide reputation in the leadership of 
civilians. Dedicated to “Civilian Officers 
and Non-Civilian Officers of the Nation,” 
the volume is sure to be as useful to them 
in handling men as General Andrews’ 
books which appeared while the United 
States was preparing for war. Many 
thousands of war time officers can testify 
to General Andrews’ talent in training 
men for that kind of leadership which in- 
volves not only achievement but joy in the 
work done. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
RUSSIA'S LESSON TO US. Address by 
Fred I. Kent, Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. 
Published by Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 30 
pp. 

As Mr. Kent “was director of Foreign 
Exchange for the Federal Reserve Board 
during the war and spent last year on the 
Continent, making his headquarters in 
Paris and devoting much of his time to 
work with the Reparation Commission,” 
his views on the international economic 
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situation carry special weight. He urges 
a non-political diplomatic and consular 
service for the United States. He also 
says that without a proper financial rela- 
tionship between the nations an orderly 
world is inconceivable. 


STRAIGHT BUSINESS IN SOUTH AMER- 
IcA. James H. Collins. D. appleton & 
Co., 1920. 285 pp. 

Widely departing from the usual cut 
and dried work on South American busi- 
ness, the author has coated the quinine 
with sugar. He has handled the most 
salient and important facts on export 
methods in such a way as to make inter- 
esting reading rather than reading induced 
by a sense of duty or a craving for knowl- 
edge. 

The book will be useful »rimarily to 
the person contemplating a trip to South 
America or one who is starting business 
negotiations with our friends of the other 
Americas. A part of its contents is com- 
mon knowledge to those familiar with 


* Latin American trade, but there is a large 


amount of material which will give even 
our old time exporters new food for 
thought. There is little or no data of a 
detailed nature, such as statistics, paper 
work, etc., but it rather covers, in a neces- 
sarily general way, the conditions, situa- 
tions, fancies and facts surrounding busi- 
ness relations with South America. Ap- 
propriate anecdotes and humorous inci- 
dents enhance the readability of the book 
and lend color to otherwise bone dry facts. 
Though the volume will hardly form a 
basis for handling the details incident to 
the establishment of an export business, 
it, supplies a large quantity of valuable 
information, which only a trained ob- 
server could have gathered. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
an introduction by Merrill E. Gates, LL.D. 
National Association for Constitutional 
Government. Washington, D. C. 48 pp. 


This pamphlet describes the Constitution 
as the workingman’s charter to protect his 
personal liberty. It recommends for read- 
ing and reference fourteen books on the 
Constitution and announces the issue of 
the following pamphlets furnished on re- 
quest by the National Association for Con- 
stitutional Government, 716 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. C. : / 

The Constitution and Its Makers, by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Representative Government and the 


Common Law, by Emmet O’Neal, former - 


Governor of Alabama. 

A Defense of the Constitution, by David 
Jayne Hill. 

How the Constitution Saved the Revo- 
lution, by Gaillard Hunt. 

What the Constitution Does for the 
Citizens, by Henry A. Wise Wood. 

_The Enemy Within Our Gates; Bolshe- 
vism’s Assault upon American Govern- 
ment, by Henry Campbell Black. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND WHAT IT 
MEANS TODAY. Edward 8. Corwin, Prof. 
of Jurisprudence at Princeton. Princeton 
University Press. 1920. 138 pp. 

This book contains the complete text of 
the Constitution, with full explanation of 
all passages which seem in the least ob- 
scure. The author says that although the 
Constitution “was ratified by the repre- 
sentatives of a minority of the American 
nation, and in the graphic words of 
John Adams, ‘was extorted from the 
gtinding necessities of a reluctant people,’ 
yet it did not continue a minority docu- 
ment for long. Less than a decade had 
passed ere it had become an object of 
Popular veneration, the rallying point of 


eevry considerable political force in the 
country.” 


in New York 


A Service 
of Facts 


Through contact with every 
phase of big business and asa 
result of the exhaustive and 
constant study of economic con- 
ditions which is essential to 
the safe conduct of a great bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is able to render to its 
friends a peculiarly valuable 
service. 


Broadly speaking, we are ina 
position to supply authoritative 
information, drawn from original 
sources, on practically every im- 
portant matter related to commerce 
and industry, whether national 
or international. 


Our friends, in this sensitive 
period of adjustment, are invited 


to employ this service to the 
fullest extent. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mer., 81 
Vandiver Bidg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: R. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bidg, 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE: A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 
Bld 


£ 
TAMPA: S. B. Owen, Mgr., Rooms 4-5, Rob- 
erts Bidg. 


Megr., 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA: B. K. Harmon, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg. 
AUGUSTA: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


Bid 
MACON : A. F. McGhee, Room 15, 


Mgr., 
ons Bidg. 

IDAHO 
BOISE~ D. J. A. Dirks, 


Nation: ' Bank Bidg. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: F. E. Alexander, 
234, 226 W. Adams St. 
INDIANA 
H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 


Mgr., Boise City 


Mgr., Room 


EVANSVILLE: 
Exchange Bldg. 
IOWA 
DES MOINES: Content Iowa Credit Inter- 
Biase” Bureau, Don E. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


SIOUX CITY: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 
Irimble Bldg. 

KANSAS 
WICHITA: M. 3B. Garrison, 


1011 
Beacon Bldg. 


Mgr., 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Chas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. 8. 
Trust Bidg. 

LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 608 
Canal Bank Bidg. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 


Hopkins Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 
mer 8t. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: H. 8. corkine. 
Oppenheimer, Ass’t Mer 
GRAND RAPIDS: Penk v 
302 Michigan Trust Bldg. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., BE. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

ST. PAUL: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 

. P. Galbraith, Mer. 241 Endicott Bidg. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: F. B. Rose, Mgr., 303-7 New 
England Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS: G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 Lo- 
cust St. 


otgt.. Miss M. 
2 Farwell “bldg. 
Blakely, Mgr.. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS: Geo. Hartman, oe c/o Billings 
Credit Men’s Association, Hart-Albin 
Block. 

NEBRASKA 


eRe: W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters 
g. 
NEW JERSEY 


George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO: Howard.C. Ferrell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bl dg. 

SYRACUSE: Central New oe Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
812 So, Warren St., Commercial Bldg. 


OHIO 
Rn. M. Byland, Mgr., 1503 


. W. Cauley, Mgr., 826 
Engineers’ Bldg. 
COLUMBUS: Tones. B. Cranston, 410 New 
First National Bank Bldg. 
— F. A. Brown, Mgr., 728 Nicholas 
lag. 


OKLAHOMA 


OE LAHOMA CITY, Bugene Miller, Mgr., 208 
Magnolia Bidg. 


NEWARK: 


790 
Broad St. 


CINCINNATI: 
Union Trust Bl 
CLEVELAND: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN : Lehigh Valley Association of 
Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

NEW CASTLE: Roy M. Jemiocn, 

Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. tase. 
1011 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallum, Mgr, 
Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 


—-* Theo, J. Doepke, Mgr., Randolph 


NASHVILLE: Chas. H. Warwick, 803 Stahl- 


man Bldg. 

TEXAS 
AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Mgr., 
Box 1075. 
SAN ANTONIO: H. A. Hirshberg, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY: Inter-Mountain Associa 
tion of Credit Men, Walter Wright, Mer., 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


vemenes 
LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Ass’t Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bldg. 
NORFOLE: Sheiton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 


Granby St. 
Megr., 1214 


P, O. 
Megr., 


RICHMOND: G. N. Schuman, 
East Main St. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 
Feces : W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoma 
ig. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit and 
Adjustment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union Bank Bidg. 

HUNTINGTON: Tri- oat Credit and Ad- 
{rete Bureau, Inc., Vv. Townshend, 


gt., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
Granby St. 


WHEELING: Alvin Winters, Mgr.. McClain 


Bldg. 
- WISCONSIN 
GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin- 


Buchanan Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 


Mayer Bidg. 
CENTRAL ee ee BU- 


REAU 
ST. LOUIS, MO.: E. B. 


Moran, Megr., 
Locust 8t. 


510 


N. I. C. 


 ieers following students have com- 
pleted the National Institute of 
Credit course in “ Credits and Col- 
lections ” : 

N. Bershon, Bershon Tire Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Palmer E. Jahn, James Manufac- 
turing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

D. Linn Plantz, Pacific State Elec- 
tric Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Ernest W. Hatch, Carr Fastener 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss E. V. Frank, The Daniel 
Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 

William A. McGrath (member 
Boston local chapter), Morris & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Virgil Nelson Burch (member 
Chicago local chapter), Chicago, III. 

R. S. Richardson, M. Seller & 
Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Robert H. Meier (member New 
York local chapter), Masback Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., New York City. 

A. August Belmonte (member 
New York local chapter), Prest-O- 
Lite Co., Inc., New York City. 

Thomas H. Farmer, United States 
Steel Products Co., New York City. 

Henry J. Krisch (member New 
York local chapter), The Farish 
Company, New York City. 

Evansville.—A local N. I. C. chap- 
ter has been organized in Evansville 
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with an initial membership of 37, 
The class will study Credits and 
Collections, using the text book by 
Ettinger and Golieb. 

Baltimore.—The Baltimore N. I. 
C. local chapter which last year had 
a membership of 36, has this year 75. 
The first year class studying Credits 
and Collections has 50 members. 

STANDARD RETAIL STATEMENTS 

J. W. Thomas and J. C. Bingham, 
members of the Class in Credit Re- 
search ‘conducted by Pittsburgh 
Chapter, National Institute of Credit 
and the University of Pittsburgh, un- 
der the direction of A. D. Sallee, 
have published the results of an in- 
vestigation of the retail statements 
of 1931 grocers, 485 retail dealers 
in general merchandise, 78 retail 
furniture-dealers and 36 undertakers 
in Southwestern Pennsylvania. 
These results are of inestimable 
value to the credit grantor. The 
pamphlet is copyrighted and for sale 
by the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men. 


INFORMATION 
WANTED 


Members receiving orders or having 
business dealings with the following par- 
ties, kindly communicate with the Nation- 
al Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. 

Berlin, L., formerly in business at Den- 
ver. Left there in 1918. Age 38 or 40; 
height 5’ 11”; weighs 140 lbs; sallow com- 
plexion, smoothly shaven and wears a Ben 
Hur button in the lapel of his coat. 

Stone, Chas. M., formerly trading as 
Stone Chemical Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo- 
rado. Originally from New York City. 
Is probably now engaged in the jewelry 
business. Very large man, well educated 
and has a slight foreign accent. 


Williams, Maynard E., formerly of 
Bogalusa, La. Last heard from at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 741 Woodland Ave. Left 
Bogalusa, La., during 1918 owing balance 
of $1,026. For a while, unable to locate 
him until he was again found in Mem- 
phis. Under date of December 4. advised 
that Williams had left Memphis for parts 
unknown; said to owe party he worked 
for in Memphis some ten or twelve hun- 
dred dollars. It is alleged that he is sub- 
ject to prosecution on various charges, 
and that there is offered a reward of $200 
for his arrest and return to Memphis. 
He is an Al electrician, and it is more 
than likely that he, at the present time, is 
working for somebody i in this line. 30 to 
35 years of age; slender, 130 to 140 
pounds, black hair, rather quiet demeanor, 
about 5 ft. 9 in. in height. 


Firms Not Already Members 


Indianapolis—The executives of firms 
not alreaedy members of the Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men were invited 
to an Association luncheon at which Fred 
Hoke of the Holcomb-Hoke Mfg. Co. 


was speaker. This was done with a two- 
fold purpose: Primarily to give to as 
many business men as possible the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Hoke, and also 
to acquaint the business men of Indian- 
apolis more thoroughly with the activities 
of the association. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


CREDIT MANAGER—Ten years successful 
record in present connections with wholesale 
coffee house in charge of credit and collection 
department. Bxtensive experience in all 
branches of office work including loss and 
damage claims and direct forwarding. Seeks 
connections with progressive concern prefera- 
bly in St. Louis, Mo., but will consider other 
locations. Sixty days notice required. Start- 
ing salary $2,700. Age 35, married. Address 
Advertisement 560. 


ACCOUNTANT AND CREDIT MAN—Have 
had 15 years’ experience in banking and man- 
ofectaring lines. Age 35, single, university 
training in commercial subjects; no prefer- 
ence as to location; best references. Address 
P. O. 362, North Diamond Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


OFFICE MANAGER AND CREDIT MAN— 
Age 30, married, now earning $4000 a year; 
in present connection 9 years, is resigning 
because of lack of future opportunities. In 
sole charge of office, credits and collections of 
New York concern doing two million a year 
business, and having made good, as present 
employers will testify. I want an opportuni- 
ty now to work into something bigger. Would 
make an ideal and invaluable assistant to 
busy executive. My present chief, treasurer 
of the concern, has seen me at work for nine 
years and will gladly vouch for my integrity, 
ability and conscientiousness. Address Ad- 
vertisement 561. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Now in employ of a large manufacturing 
corporation, desires to make a new connec- 
tion. Over 20 years’ experience in handling 
credits and collections, Progressive, resource- 
ful and capable of assuming large responsibili- 
ties, Age 45. Would go anywhere, but prefer 


to locate in the state of New York. alary 
$3000 to $4000 per annum. Address Ad- 
vertisement 562. 


CREDIT MANAGER—A man with 25 years 
business experience is open for a_ position. 
Has been treasurer of large manufacturing 
corporation for some time. Has had 15 years 
experience as office manager in charge of 
credits and collections and cost systems with 
this manufacturing corporation. -Can give 
— of references. Address Advertisement 


A man with youth and experience, seeks a 
position in the new business or advertising 
departments of a large corporation or bank, 
where energy and imagination are appreciated. 
Advertisement 563. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
seeking new connection, available February 1, 
1921. Broad experience; legal training; far- 
sighted and able executive. At present 
handling automobile parts account in volume 
running into millions monthly. Capable of 
carrying out well-defined credit policy. Re 
markable record extending over period of 
years. Salary required $7,500. Address Ad- 
vertisement 566. 


CREDIT MANAGER—31 years old; married 
with 12 years experience in credit and collec- 


tion work both in the semi-managerial and. 


managerial capacity with some of the largest 
corporations in the country, desires position 
as credit manager. Has handled between 
2,000 and 10,000 accounts representing a busi- 
ness from $750,000 to $10,000,000. Has 
thorough knowledge of credit department 
work and can take direction of it. Wants 
starting salary of $2,500 a year approxi- 
mately. If you want a man to direct your 
credit department efficiently, carefully and 
with due regard to the increasing of your 
business, communicate with advertiser. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 565. 


Our Representatives 


C. B. Blount, 444 Tremont 
Building, Boston, Mass., rep- 
resents the advertising depart- 
ment of THE CREDIT MONTH- 
LY in New England. 

H. B. Boardman, 123 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, III., 
represents the advertising de- 
partment of THE CREDIT 
MONTHLY in the middle west. 


he number of ‘investors in the 
United States has grown many: 
fold within recent years. Their 
increasing transactions in the 


‘ purchase and sale of securities 


have made it necessary for leading 


Banks greatly to expand their facilities. 


Throu gh the operation of its 
Securities Department,— The 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
aims to give to its clients practical 
assistance in the choice of their 
investments. 


Send for Booklet 


“An Investment Service” 


Correspondence cordially invited 


Established_ 1810 


‘THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 
2O Nassau STREET 


BRANCHES 
10 Broadway 
Columbus Avenue and 93rd Street First Avenue and 103rd Street 
Madison Avenue and Goth Street | Broadway and 86th Street —~ 


Seventh Avenue and 48th Street Amsterdam Ave. & 12th Street 
Third Avenue and 136th Street | Second Avenue and 14th Street 


Capital ~ Surplus ~ Profits ~ $25,000,000 
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Has a Credit Man 
Ever Made Good 
Without Study? — 


HE credit man gets ahead 
in his profession by the 


hardest 


kind of study. His 


work is thorough, analytical, 
thoughtful, conscientious. 


@ The credit man who is not 
standing still is studying new 
methods, studying existing 
laws, studying trade condi- 


tions. 


seasoned credit man, 


This applies to the 
the 


financial executive of his com- 
pany, as well as to the young- 
er credit man, preparing him- 


self for 


larger responsibilities. 


@ Facilities for study, such 
as connot be. found elsewhere, 
are now offered in two corres- 
pondence courses. 


eee 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


AND 


BASIC ECONOMICS 


By the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Of 


the National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men 


@ These courses consist of 
reading assignments 


Text, 


in a 
special lectures and 


practical problems. 


@ Every enrolled student 
gets the Credit Monthly, 
(subscription price $3.00) 


free for a year. 


Institute 


membership dues $5.00 a year. 


The fee for each course (open 


to Institute members only) 
including all books and nec- 
essary material is $7.50. 


Write for further information 


OO 
? 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Dear Sirs: You may send me fur- 
ther information on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS and (or) your course in 


BASIC ECONOMICS. 


Short Session of Congress 
Attempted Raid on Federal Reserve Profits 
By R. P. Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of THE Crepir MoNTHLY 


ILLS galore are still being 
B dropped in the legislative hop- 
per, more than sixteen thou- 
sand having been introduced in the 
House of Representatives in the first 
six weeks of the short session. As 
they cover all known subjects of leg- 
islative action, of course the Federal 
Reserve Act has not escaped atten- 
tion. 
A wide variety of bills have been 
introduced in the House, including 
the McFadden bill to abolish the 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, bills repealing or amending 
various sections of the Act, and in- 
cluding one limiting the rate of in- 
terest that the Federal Reserve banks 
can charge, and others providing for 
the disposition of the surplus earn- 
ings of the Federal Reserve banks, 
which for the year 1920 are estimated 
to be in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred million dollars. It is well along 
in the short session now, and, of 
course, most of these acts will never 
become law either in the present or 
the special session to follow, but 
several of them present problems 
which must be disposed of at some 
time, notably the bills of Senator 
Sterling of South Dakota and Rep- 
resentative Young of North Dakota, 
providing for means for disposing 
of the surplus earnings of banks. 
Senator Sterling’s bill provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
in his discretion, deposit with the 
Federal land banks not to exceed 
$100,000,000 of the net earnings of 
the Federal Reserve banks during 
1921 and 1922, to be used in purchas- 
ing paper based on staple agricul- 
tural products or on live stock, no 
loan on staple agricultural products 
to be for a period longer than nine 
months and on live stock for a period 
longer than two years, which loans 
will bear interest at the rate of six 
per cent. per annum, besides which 
the borrower may be charged for the 
expenses of making the loan, not to 
exceed two per cent. per annum for 
the period of the loan. The bill pro- 
vides further that no loan shall be 
made when the amount is greater 
than three times the capital and sur- 
plus of the selling bank, or where 
the loan exceeds 85 per cent. of the 
cash value of the security. The bill 
of Mr. Young is somewhat similar 
to Mr. Sterling’s bill, though it pro- 
vides that only $50,000,000 of the 
net earnings shall be set aside for re- 


‘ have introduced bills which in sub- 
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discounting cattle loan paper and 
notes secured by live stock, the loans 
to bear the same rate of interest as 
do the usual Treasury certificates, 





SAVINGS BILL 








Senator Calder of New York and 
Representative Elston of California 




















stance provide for the creation of 
savings departments in National 
banks but with such funds segre- 
gated from the rest of the deposits 
of the bank. The Elston bill closely 
follows the California law, and it is 
thought will be given serious consid- 
eration, if not at the present session 
then in the special session. Repre- 
sentative McFadden, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, so it is said, will press 
for passage at this session his bill to 
eliminate the office of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency ; and it is well to 
remember in this connection that 
when the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed, back in 1913, there was a 
hard fight on the question of includ- 
ing the office of the Comptroller as 
an ex officio member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Should the McFad- 
den bill be pressed for passage, it 
may therefore again become a storm 
center of discussion, especially as 
many outspoken supporters of the 
Federal Reserve Act have always 
contended that the duties of the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
could be handled just as well, if not 
better, by the Federal Reserve Board 
than by having such duties Handled 
by a separate officer. The term of 
office of the present Comptroller 
having expired, and it being appar- 
ent that the present Senate will not 
confirm him, the question of a suc- 
cessor will therefore be up to Presi- 
dent-elect Harding. This creates a 
situation which must be given con- 
sideration in connection with the Mc- 
Fadden bill. 

























































































































































































PAR COLLECTION OF CHECKS 

















Par collection is now so strongly 
intrenched in favor that it would 
_seem difficult to upset it, especially 
since the courts have handed down 
decisions sustaining the validity of 
this amendment to the Act. With 
the fact that no bills affecting the 
collection of checks at par have been 
introduced in this, the last session 
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of the 66th Congress, this would in- 
dicate that agitation to change this 
method of bank collections is not 
taking the form that it did in the last 
Congress of a number of legislative 
bills being introduced to change the 
system. There has been some talk 
that a bill might be introduced creat- 
ing one central reserve bank in place 
of the twelve banks now in existence, 
but this will undoubtedly meet with 
strong opposition and it is doubtful 
whether it would pass, though there 
is always, of course, the possibility 
that the number of reserve banks 
might be reduced to five or six or 
thereabouts. 

One encouraging feature to ardent 
supporters of the Federal Reserve 
Acts—and they include the National 
Association of Credit Men, who 
more than all others have done 
everything possible to strengthen the 
Act where it needs strengthening 
and to discourage attempts to amend 
it where such attempts are econom- 
ically unsound—is the comparatively 
small number of bills affecting the 
Federal Reserve Act introduced in 
the Senate. This would seem to in- 
dicate a tendency to go slow before 
tinkering with a highly successful 
Act of such vital importance to 
everybody. 


New York Bulletin 


New York.—Joseph L. Morris is Chair- 
man of tha Bulletin Committee and his 
associate is M. H. Howell. Messrs. Mor- 
ris and Howell are therefore responsible 
for the 24-page mid-monthly, illustrated 
bulletin which is now being issued by the 
New York Credit Men’s Association. Mr. 
Morris says that this “represents a de- 
velopment in keeping with the growth, 
character and scope of the work of the 
association.” 

The New York Association events an- 
nounced in the December 17 issue of the 
bulletin were as follows: 

December 21, officers’ luncheon. 

December 28, officers’ luncheon. 

January 6, ways and means committee 
meets, 

January 11, forum meets (Hotel: Astor, 
7:45 P. M.). 


12, membership committee 


January 13, executive committee meets. 

January 20, prosecutins committee 
meets. 

Januarv 25, forum meetin~ (Hotel As- 
tor, 7:45 P. M.). 


The Invisible Guest 


Norfolk-Tidewater—O mitting their 
weekly credit men’s luncheon the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men at- 
tended in a body a recent noon mass meet- 
ing at the Colonial Theatre, Norfolk, Va., 
held to raise funds for the European Re- 
lief Council. This setting aside of busi- 
ness for a public spirited purpose of this 
nature is not out of keeping with the 
spirit of the Association. 


(Every member of the National Office 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men made a personal contribution to this 
fund during the recent drive.) 


Heres Salt 
for the Tail 


of the 


ELUSIVE tea 


Somewhere, in some house 
organ, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin or business 
paper is the idea you have 
been looking for in your 
business. All worked out. 
Finished. Practical. With 
slight changes, perhaps, 
practical for you. A “hum- 
dinger” of an idea that will 

% make thousands for you 
es in one department alone. 


Or save thousands somewhere 
else. 


we Or inject new “pep” into 
“the organization. 
hy 


swe 
occa 


Or even check you up on 
important policies. 
You meed that idea, perhaps more than. you need your bank bal- 
ance. Practical Ideas make bank balances. 


Let’s suppose you subscribe to three business papers. And read 
all of them. Cover to cover. You still have only one chance in 


> 
> 
‘2 


four hundred of catching that idea you’re looking for, since over 


twelve hundred business papers are published in this country. 
PRENTICE-HALL 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


will bring to you and to every member of your organization each 
week all of the good business ideas found in every one of the 1200 


magazines, house organs and other business publications. 


If you are an executive, on the 
lookout for ideas, you will find our 
latest booklet “Business Ideas” 
really helpful—a touch of “salt for 
the tail of the elusive idea.” 


Tear out the coupon, attach it to 
your business letterhead, and mail 


— 
— PRENTICE - 
ao HALL, INC. 
Sie 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ Without obligation, please send 
ee o_o copy of vour booklet, ‘Business Tdeas.” . 


—_ oi Name....... 


“(Print name to insure 


ae 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ea FM. Nesbitt, Moore & Han A. C. M. ——, Muncie—Muncie A, = M. Pres., 
Pres., T. M yes itt, Moore & Handley Hdw. Ray A. Schuster, Moore Com aoc Thos. 
Co. ; Sec., * —— McLester-Van_  £E, mg Silverberg, Brac = a G 
Hoose Co. ; alge H. Eggleston, Chamber South Bend—South B %. M. 
of Commerce ide” Pres., es., F. Cc. Grimes, ene Waite Mfg. 
Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. ; E. N._ Bigelow, 
Pres., Leon eee G. W. Barnett Hard- Kawneer Manufacturin rine Niles, —_, 
ware Co. Sec., J M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver .. Terre Haute—Terre Haute A Cc. M. 
Bidg. Pres., Benjamin Heer, Power Supply Co. ; 
. Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., oe. Sec., Walter W. Shook, C. W. Bauermeister 
T. Treadwell, Atkins Grocery Co.; Sec., R. 8. Com ny 
Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. - “Cedar Ra ide-—-Cotae Rapids A. C. 
AR SAS, Fort Smith—Fort "ai A. au Pres., :  % Warfield-Pratt-How- 
C. M. Pres. . W. J. Murphy, W. Mur hy ell Co.; Sec., J. J. an 504 Mullin Bldg. 
Hams Sec., John — adie a Davenport— Davenport A. C. ; 
dw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bol- Pres., Lagomarcino, Lagomatcine- Grape 
Co. ; See. Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane Bl +3 
ALJFORNIA, jes Angeles—Los Angeles ‘Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. 
Cc. M. Cattell, Stetson-Barret Pres., es., Edgar Hearshman, Des Moines Drug 
Go. Sec., nt a Ide, 4512 E. 3d St. Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 421 vyeuies Bldg. 
‘San Di redit Association of ——, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. Pres., 
San in Diego. Pres., F. R. Shaffer, Klauber- qouse 2 urgeon, Samuel Mahon &: ; Sec, 
Wangenheim Co.; Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 unt, 114 S. Market St. 
Spreckels Theatre Bldg. : Sioux Cees City A. C. M. 
San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. Pres., W. M oe ck, Jr., Johnson Biscuit 
M. Pr Pres., Thos. M. Earl, Nolan Earl Shoe Company; Sec., John Bohm, Sioux City Iron 
Co. ; ‘Felix 8. Jeffries, 461 Market St. Company: Asst. “a Peter Balkema, 601 
COLORADO. Denver—Denver A. C. M. ‘Trimble Bldg. 
Pres., F. Brueggemann, Bourk-Donaldson, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., 
Taylor, Inc., Sec., C. J. Leimer, The Con- John B. Sweeney, Waterloo Electrical Supply 
tinental Oil Co. ; Asst. Sec., David F. Lowe, (Co.; Sec., G. B. Worthen, 518 Black Bldg. 
407 Barclay Block. , RANSAS. Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres., 
——,,Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Vice-Pres., J. Errickson, Dold Packing Company ; Sec., 
Ww. 8. Whipple, Henkel-Duke Merc. Co. ; ; Sec., Biarey D. Howard, Massey Iron Co.; Ass t. 
L.-P. peice. Ridenour Baker Merc. Co.; Asst. M. B. Garrison, 1011 Beacon Bidg. 
See., NEcriCut. 747 Thatcher plas. “KENTUCKY. Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
GON eet Ss pangert A. Pres., H. A. Power, Power Grocery Co., Paris, 
Cc. - N Pres. L. Weotes. A. Ky.; Sec.. John D. ‘Allen, 412 Fayette Nation- 
Co. ; wee, E. W Burst Co al Bank Bldx. 


——, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. Pres., 
C, Det. Alton, ‘ne Go. Glaston- Charies A. Jenson, Louisville Paper Co.: 
’ New Haven—New Haven A. C. M. Acting Secretary, Miss Ora Jackson, U. 8. 
Pres., H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating Trust Co. Bldg. 
Arms Co.; Sec., Dean C. Texido, Merchants ——,_Paducah—Paducah A. c M. Pres., 
k. M. Walton, Covington Bros. & Co.; Sec.. 
COLUMBIA, Washineton— Frederick Ss ack, Paducah Iron Co. 
Washington A. C. M. Pres., Edw. B. Adams, LOUISIA New Orleans—New Orleans 
E. B, Adams Co.; Sec., R. Preston Shealey, A. C. M. Pres. G. Owen Vincent. Commer- 
726 Colorado Bldg. cial Trust & Savings Bank: Sec.. T. J. Bart- 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. lette, 608 Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 
C. M. Pres.. W. G. Stedeford, P. O. Drawer eee Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
800; Sec., R. A. Tony. Cohen Bros. Pres., Henry E. Treide, Treide & Sons; 
——, Tampa—Tam Cc. M. Pres., Tea Ira L. Morningstar, 100 Hopkins Place. 
‘Frank x, Bentley, The Bentley-Gray Dry Goods MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. 
Co. ; A. Thayer, Tampa Hdw. Co. M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle. Atlas Shoe Co. ; 
GRONnGIA, ‘Astonia = Attante A. C. M. Sec. H Herbert A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 

H. 8: Collinsworth, Gramling, Spald- ay estern Massachusetts 
ing & Collinsworth; Sec., H. L. Wayne, Stanley S. Shepard, Me 
Chamber Zt Commerce Bldg. Mts, ‘on, Westfield. Mass.; Sec.-Treas., F. H. 

gusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres. Belden, Jr., P. 0. Box 127. 
Paul Mustin Augusta Grocery Co.; Sec., R. ——., Worcester—Worcester A. C. M 
. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner. 6. Zimmerman, Graton & Ealest Mfe. "a: 

Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., J.T. Sec L. Barker, H. BE. Smith & Son. 
McGehee, Macon Paper Co.; Sec., J. Tom MICHIGAN Detroit -Detrolt As. ¢. m. 
Dent, S. R. Jaques & Tinsle ‘€o.; Mer., A. Pres., Edgar R. Ailes, Detroit Steel Products 
McGhee, Room 15, Jaques Bldg. ¢ a. Bldg ‘Sec, Frank R. Hamburger, 622 Farwell 

avannah—Savanna 4. > g. 
Pres., 8S. Mohr, L. Mohr & Sons. Col- oa Grane Ra tg me Pater! 4, ¢ 
uitt, Georgia Supply Co., P. O. my 1176. remer, Gran apids Na 
- “IDAHO, Botst— Moles A. C.M.'Ltd. Pres, City Bank : Sen Frank V. Blakely 802 Michi. 
M. Davidson, Davidson Grocery Co.; Sec., gan Trust Bldg. 

D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise City National . Kalamazoo— Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Bank Bldg. Pres., se bn McCarthy, Warden Grocery 
ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A.C.M. Pres., ©0.; a Ws G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Sav- 

Lawrence Waitty, Schoenbrun & Co.; Sec., ings Ban 

J. F. O'Keefe, 10 South La Salle St. Lansing—Lansing A.C. M. Pres., W. 
——, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pres., CC. Dudley, Dudley Paper Company ; Sec., J. 

BR. M. ‘Crawtord, Shellabarger Elevator Co. ; Earle Brown. Lansing, Mich 

flec., W. Hull Decatur Candy Co. . Saginaw—North Eastern Michigan 
—., douene-aeannen A. C. M. Pres., Cc. M. Pres., W. T. Hubbard. Standard Ot! 

James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros.; Sec. x &.s Sec., Lyle M. Clift. Bay City, Mich. 

Willis Peterson, Galesburg Chamber of Gom- , MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. 

merce. (Duluth- Superior). Pres., A. B. Anderson, 

. Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Mil- Duluth Plumbing Su _ Co.; Sec., EB 
ton G. Newman, Newman & Uliman; Sec., E. Robie, 415 Lonsdale B 
J. a Lehman Bldg. ——,  Minnea o—biiencapetis A, ©. mf. 

Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., C. Pres., M. E. Salisbury, Salisbury & Satterlee; 
A. E. Koch, Wer-Arthur Drug Co. 5 Bee Sec., W. Oo” Hawkins, McClellan é r Co. 
Frank — Quincy ener ——, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. a 
Sektord Roxks kford A. Geo. I. Ashton, St. Paul Foundry Co.: 
EB. J. ‘Duel, aver Tasurance Co. ; = Wm. R. Olsen, Finch, Van Slyc & dicCon: 
Sidney L. Schoop, 304 Trust Bl ville. 
Sprinefleld—S ringheld’ A MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A 
Pres., John 8 ringer, winatele - ‘on: .- 5 ia. Pres., J. T. Franey, Commonwealth 
ohn C. ch, Capital City Paper Co. Nat. Bank; Sec., F. B. Rose, 303-7 New Eng- 
INDIANA, Evansville— Evansville AC. M. land Bidg. 
Pres., W. C. Fauquher, Blount Plow Works; —, St Zoneph -— Bt, Zemeph A. c. 
Sec., 'H. ¥. Voss, Furniture Exchan Bide. Pres., ¢. mS Wells, J. 8. Brittain D.'G. oni $ 
Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayn Fc Sec., L. W. Leftwich. Roberts Cone Co. 
Pres., A. G. Burry. Ft. Wayne Box eae St. Louis—St. Louis A.C. M. Pres., 
Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. Eugene § ow Levis-Zukoski i Co.; Sec., 
nee, sasieeooee— a ee x ae 510 Locust 8t. 
Pres., D. A. Murphy, City Trust Company ; MONTANA? , Billings-—Biliings 4. @ i@. 
Sec., Lawrence G olmes. 212 Chamber of Pres.. C. Wigginhorn, Vigwabore Whole- 
Commerce Bidg. sale Drug y Tobacco Co. ; . H.C. String- 
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ham, 306 Hart-Albin Block, 

. Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., w- PR, 
Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co.; Sec., W. B, 
Dufresne, Montana Hardware Co. ; Asst. Sec, 
R. E, aan, Ind., Telephone Bldg. 

. Great Falls—Northern Montana A 
Cc. M. ee A. L. Sausen, Crane & Ordway 
Co. ; Sec. L. potins, 216 Ford Bidg. 

——, an elena A. C. M. Pres., M, 
Wilson, Helena Hardware Co.; Sec., P, G, 
cae Boom 9, Pittsburgh Blk. 
NEBRASK Hastings— astings A. C. M, 
Pres., C. r "Hay, goof: Scott Co.; See, 
George V. Yeoman moanee ee 
Lincoin—Lineola 
i. Greenslit, University Publishixg Ce. ; Ben’ 
Guy C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 
. Omaha — The orabe A. C=. 
Pres,. C. F, Brinkman, U. National Bank; 
a Eugene Atkins, ane, & Hammer D. G. 


0. 

NEW JERSEY, Newary —Newark A. C. M. 
Pres., Spencer CG. Marsh, Nat'l. Newark & 
Essex Banking Co.; sec., George A. Kuhn, 
790 Broad St. 


NEW YORK ye A ° M. 

Pres., Spencer ¢. Gunn, A. £ "Co.: 

Sec., Charles R. Parks, Helderberg Comment Co. 

Buffalo — Buffalo A. C. 

wm. F. Chase, Citizens’ Sue Trust 

Co.; Sec., Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutua) 

Life Bldg. 

ew York—New York + Cc. M. rres., 
a Bainbridge Jr., Chas, T. Bainbrid; 
ss Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec. A. H. Alexander, 

320 Broadway. 

Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., 

Henry Ww. Kimmel, Taylor Instrument Com: 

panies ; Sec., Eben Halley, 74 Ridgeway a 

, Syracuse—Syracuse A. M. 

D. Ww. * Barnard, Semet Solva ye Solvay. 
. ¥.3 Sec, F. J. penne, = illaye Bldg. 
——, Utica—Utica A C. M. Pres., Hoyt 
Jamison, Utica Mambing , Suppl Co. ; Sec. 

¥. Lyman ‘Gollegly, The Fairbanks Co., 418 

ohn St. 

aa Canes. Hina Sthorn a Hine 

C. M. Pres., L. , Seh - & By 
aS Sec., : S tu pp, C. C. Cod- 
dington, Inc. Keine “il mail care of The 
Charlotte Merchants Ass’n). 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., H. E, Reynolds, McGrann-Reynolds 
Co. ; Sec., H. L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 

Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. 

Pres., M. C. eee Northwestern ae 

Co. ; Sec., S. H. Booth, Congress Cay Caney © 
——, Minot--Minot’ A Sec., 

Vv. R. Tompkins, Campbell- Deuntins Ice 

Cream Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati — Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., Time 
Hill, Cincinnati, 0.; Sec., R. Ma Byland, 1503 
Union Trust Bldg. 

, Clevelan Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., 

J. E. Cam bell, ave Williams Co.. 601 

Canal Road; Sec., D . Cauley, 322 Engi- 

neers’ Bldg. 

. Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 

E. EF. Althoff, G. W. Bobb Co.; Sec., Benson 

= Watson, 411-420 New First National Bank 


ldg. 

Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred W. Hecht, American National Bank; 
Sec., N. F. Nolan, 607 Scnwin4’ Bldg. 

. Portsmouth—Portsmouth ‘4, Cc. M. 
pra. T. E. Lanier, Gilbert Soman © 0. ; Sec., 

. A. Leichner, Standard Su en 

Toledo—Toledo A. ' 
B. Kirtland, The Kirtland Co. ; Sec., Pret A 
Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. Walker, The General Fireproofing 
Ce.; Sec.. W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
National Bank Bldg. 

OKLA i rn City — Oklahoma 
City A. C. Pres. Crahan, William- 
son- "Fiaisell ke a $ PS, Eugene Miller, 
Magnolia Bldg. 

——, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., A. K. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec., W. A. 
Rayoom., Municipal Bldg. 

GON, Portland —- Portland ‘1. CM 
Pres., H. J. Parr, we & Company, No. Port- 
land,’ Ore. : Ses. A. C. Longshore, Northwest- 
ern, Natl B 

ENNSYLVANIA, Aitentowp-—lae h Val- 
ley s C. M. Pres., George T. Haskell, Peo- 
ples Trust Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sec., J. H 
Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

Harrisburg —- pores, 4 
Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 South 2d St. ; ‘os. 
B, Lau, Moorhead Knitting Co. 

New Castle — New Castle A. C. M. 
Pres., W. E. Waddington, Kirk, Hutton Co. ; 
Sec., Roy sd Jamison, "332 Safe Deposit ‘ 


Trust Bld f 

Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. 
a. a, oe Brock, Young, Smyth Field 
Com David’ A. Longacre, Room 
801, Mort ‘chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh—Pittsbur mh A. Cc. M. 
Pres., es, T. K. Cree, Alling & Cory Co.; Sec., 
. C. Bilis, 1218 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Reading—Reading A. C. M. Pres., 
E. Z. J. Morri Reading Wholesale Grocery Co.; 
Sec., Mayers, Kurtz & Mayers, ° 
a, “Wilkes-Barre Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. 
Pres., 'D. H. Sosker c/o Croeker Grocery 
Co. : Bec., McDonnell, 316-320 Miner's 
Bank Bldg. 
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RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
C. M. Pres., L. B. Cobb, Cooper & Sisson ; 
bee, G. Elmer Lord, Belcher & mis Hdw. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., T. M. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.; Sec., R. Rall, Farley 
Leetscher Company. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chattanooga 

Pres., H. W. Longgiey, — 7 

Wheelbarrow Co.; Sec, C. R. Hae ’ 
Loomis & Hart Furniture Co. 

—, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., 
H, M. Barnett, Farris-Fuller Crenshaw Co. ; 
fec., F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 

—, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. _ Pres., 
W. A. Woodmansee, Goodbar & Co.; Sec., A. 
P. Old, Anderson-Tully Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
cae Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 

——, NashviJle—Nashville A. C. M._Pres., 
R. P. Crockett, Murray, Richardson Debrell 
Shoe Co.; Sec., Chas. H. Warwick, 803-805 
Stahiman Bidg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 
A. J. Eilers, McKean-Eilers Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

—, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. he 4 J. C. Riser, Boren- 
stewart Grocery Co.; Sec., B. C. Scott, Texas 

Company. 

—, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
C. 8. Nasits, American Grocery Co.; Sec., T. 
BE. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 


——, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres, H. R. Elbert, Waples Platter Grocery 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 

——, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Vice- 
President, Max R. Robson, The Schumacher 

.; Sec., H. W. Brown, $15 First National 

k Bldg. 

—, Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter G. Moore, Collins & Moore ; Sec., 
Maury Robinson, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. 

——, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur Horine, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Sec., H. M. Hart, City National Bank; Mgr., 
we ¢ A. Hirs , Chamber of Commerce, 
813 Alamo National Bank Bldg. 

——, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 8. E. 
Deeley, Behrens Dros. Company; Sec., Theo- 
dore H. Ray, First State Bank. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. 
. M._ Pres., F. A. Pyke, ke-Druehl Co. ; 
Sec, F. 8. Walden, Strevell-Paterson Hard- 
ware Co.; Asst. Sec., Walter Wright, P. O. 
Box 886, + 4 

VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry H. weet, Hagar Hardware & 
cast Co.; Sec., Neil L. Stanley, P. O. Box 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEBR, Bristol — Bristol 
A.C. M._ Pres., EB. M. Woolsey, Head Lips- 
comb McCormick Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—L pohbars A, .C. 
M. Pres., W. Ward Hill, Hill Buggy & Wagon 
Co.; Sec., John H. Davis, Craddock Terry Co. 

——, Newport News—Newport News A. C. 
M. Pres., R. J. Charles, Cole Tobacco Co.; 
ae N. B. Cofer, Cofer Smithfield Products 

‘0 


ee Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. 
a, Barbee, Harris Woodson Barbee 
Bs Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 Granby 


——, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 

. 8. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical Co.: 
Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 

——, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
J. H. Taylor, Howery-Taylor Milling 
Sec, R. M. inborne, Roanoke Grocery & 
Milling Co. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres.. N. Hallgren, Puget Sound Light & 
eo Co.; Sec., BE. B. Genung, 71 Columbia 


Spekane—Sockane Merchants’ Asso- 
. es., R. B. Patterson, Spokane Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. B. Campbell, 718 Realty 
Bag: Asst. Sec., James D. Meikle, 718 Realty 


Pres., 
Co. ; 


——, Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of 
Credit Men; Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. 
Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham—Blue- 
fleld-Graham A. C. M. Pres., P. J. Alexander. 
Flat Top Grocery Co.; Sec., J. BE. McMullen, 
Bluefield Grocery Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

——, Charleston— Charleston A. C. M. 
Pres., Dean Reed, Kanawha Mfg. Co.: Sec.. 
Alvin Barnhart, Charleston Association of 
Credit Men. 

——, Clarksburg — Central West Virginia 
4. C. M. Pres., Bert Evans, Morris Grocery 
Co.; Sec., U. R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

——, “Huntin ton — Huntington A. C. M. 
Pres. E. P. Snow, Huntington Bank and 
Trust Co. Sec., W. W. Magoon, Blue Jay 

——. Parkersburg — Parkersburg-Marietta 
A. C. M..Pres., P. BE. Hyre, Brown-Kendall 
Co. ; Sec., F. J. Glass, Baldwin Tool Works. 

——, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. M. Pres., 
H. F. Gordon, Hazel Atlas Glass Company : 
Ser.. Alvin Winters, 31 McClain Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 


The Best Walton Advertisement 


is the esteem in which Walton is held by accountants, edu- 


cators, business men and its student body. 


The character 


of the courses and the character of the service have built 
up that esteem. This page advertisement merely records some 
external evidence—proofs of the value of Walton Training. 


Walton won High Honors in American Institute Examina- 


tions in 
May 1917 
May 1918 


May 1919 
May 1920 


Walton won seven gold medals in seven years in Illinois bi-annual 


C. P. A. Examinations. 


Walton won two highest honors in 1918 and 1919 in Canadian Char- 


tered Accountants Examinations. 


Walton Courses won adoption for use in resident instruction in more 
than a score of University Schools of Commerce. 


Walton Courses won adoption in the educational work of large corpor- 
ations, from the New Jersey Zinc Company of New York to the 
Standard Oil Company of California. 


These are your guaranteeé as to what Walton can do for you. 


Choose Walton Training 


What Walton Training has done for scores of other men, it can do for 
you. If you are ambitious—earnestly ambitious, we can help you realize 


your goal. 


There is no magic about it. 


It is merely a matter of your 


application of spare time under Walton skilled guidance. 


For full information relative to resident or correspondence instruction, 
write to R.de Lancey Hyde, Secretary, 832-842 Massasoit Building, Chicago, 
or Harold Dudley Greeley, C.P.A., Resident Manager, 35 West 43rd 


Street, New York City. 


WALTON 


A. C. M. Pres., E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Holman 
Co.; Sec., A. P. Baker. 91-93 South Main St. 
. Green Bay—Wholesale Credit Men's 
Association of Green Bay. Pres., Chas. A. 
Innes, Greiling-Innes Co.: Sec., J. V. Rorer, 
212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 
Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. 


‘ M. 
Pres., Gordon M. Dey, 2D » Bergwall Co.;: 


Sec., James G. Romer, ayer Bldg. 

. Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. Pres... 
Geo. G. Meyer, Waite Grass Carpet Co.; Sec.. 
Chas. D. Breon, Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 


Fresno Fire Conditions 


San Francisco.—The Fresno chapter of 
the San Francisco Association of Credit 
Men has been giving serious attention to 
fire conditions in this rapidly growing 
center of industry. At a recent meeting 
the chapter adopted a_ resolution pre- 
sented personally:to the Mayor of the city, 
who expressed himself as in hearty ac- 
cord with the purpose of the resolution 
and promised to give it his cordial sup- 


port. The resolution is as follows: 
We view with considerable alarm the ever 
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increasing fire losses of Fresno; and the rapid 
growth of our industries makes it a vital 
question before us. Vigorous steps should be 
taken immediately to bring about proper fire 
facilities and a larger and more efficient fire 
department. 

An adequate fire and water system in- 
fluences sound investments, lower insurance 
rates and safer credits. In fact the whole 
subject is of such paramount importance that 
we believe the community at large will quickly 
endorse the recommendations of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in their report to 
you of June, 1920, report No. 153, copy of 
which has been mailed to us for our considera- 
tion, 

The City needs: Better Fire Alarm System ; 
Greater Water Supply ; Additional Hydrants ; 
Additional Fire Stations. 

The present fire facilities cannot possibly 
cope with such hazards as conflagration or 
group fires ; and in view of this serious situa- 
tion, we recommend that you use your good 
offices for the purpose of putting into effect 
the recommendations of The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

We, the undersigned, members of the Fresno 
Chapter of the San Francisco Association of 
Credit Men, will lend our support for these 
improvements. 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 





Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


Correspondence with Adjustment Bureaus regarding insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy claims, should be directed to the manager of the bureau in each instance. 
These bureaus are operated in accordance with rules adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the governance of adjustment service, and the 
manager is directly responsible to a special committee of the local association 
whose chairman is also listed for most of the bureaus. 

The chairman will be glad to be informed whenever a member neay feel 
that he has just grounds for complaint against the service of the bureau. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bidg. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego Sot O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckles Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Ch: 

*CALIFORNIA, San eon Board of Trade of San Francisco. 
ora OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec'y 
d Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 
FLORIDA, Jacksonville, A. J. Brown, Mer. = Bisbee Bldg. M. 8. 

Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict’ Pollak C 
FLORIDA, Tampa, 8. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 neha ‘Bldg. 
GEORGIA. Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
GEORGIA, A ta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
Murphey, fh hairman, Care Murphey & Co. 
ennai. Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg. A. F. 
McGhee, aes. 


IDAHO, Boise, D,. J. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 

Cc. J. Northrup, &ioun. care Northrup Hardware Co. 
ome & anne M. C, Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
. J. Evans, Chairman, care National Lead Co., Illinois, Peoria. 


ILLINOIS, Springela, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 


nA) Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bidg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hartig Plow Co, 

INDIAN Ba eae Ene » Bracken, Mgr., Delaware County Na- 
tional Bank . Oesterle, Chairman, Delaware County 
National ee” 


cpDtanA, South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 
g. 


1OWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. 

IOWA, Des arn Don BE. Neiman, Mgr., 421 Preming Bldg. Ray- 
mond Hurst, Chairman, care Brown amp Hdw. Co. 

IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bidg. 

lows. Sioux City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 

Reed, Chairman, care Wm, Tackaberry Co. 

KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, , Suite 1011 Beacon Bldg. 
Joba B. House, Chairman, care Le mann Higginson Grocer Co. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, . 45 U. 8. Trust 
Co. Bidg. P. B. Bethel, Chairman, care F: City Clo. Co. 

att ~ New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt,, 608 Canal Lou- 

Bank B Bidg. eo. Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
Mackie Co. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira _L, Morningstar, r., 100 Hopkins 
Place, W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, E. H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 2424, 31 
_ St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 

‘0. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, Adjqustment Bureau of Worcester 
Ass’n of Credit Men, E. H. Cullen, Commissioner, 518 Park 
Bidg., G. A. Streeter, Chairman, care Brewer & Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Secretary and Man- 
ager, 302 Michigan _— Bidg. F. E. Martin, Chairman, care 
Valley City Milling 

a ‘A, Duluth, ie Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., E. 
G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bidg. 

MINNESOTA, Minnea lis, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
J. P. Galbraith, r., 241 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul. 

MINNESOTA, 8t. Paul. John P, Galbraith, Mgr.. 241 Endicott Bidg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City, F. B. Rose, Mgr., 303-7 New Eng- 
land Bldg. ; W. F. Trueblood, Chairman, care H, D. Lee Merc. Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 Locust St., G. H. Fox, 
Chairman. care entere Grocer Co. 

MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Etringham, Mgr., 306 Hart-Albin Block. 

MONTANA, Great Falls, Northern Montana Association of Credit 
Men, W. L. Ignatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. W. M. Fergus. Chair. 
=n, care Ryan Mercantile Cc. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln.—Same as Omaha. G. L. Richmond, Chair- 
man, care J. C. Ridnour Co. 


* Not controlled by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. 
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NEBRASKA, Omaha, A. E. Royce, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bidg. 
NEW syeeer, Newark, George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 Broad St. Chas, 
D. y, Chairman, 671 Broad St, 
NEW a ‘Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
Emil Wohler, Chairman, c/o Harvey Seed Co 
Gung, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secretary, 1508 Union Trust Bldg. 
. C. Herbert, Chairman, care Bischof, Sterne & Stein Co. 
ono, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bidg. 
. B. Davis, Chairman, care The Ohio Body & Blower Company. 
odin, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bidg. 
OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
OHIO, oe. W, C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning Nationa! 
Bank Bidg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, 
Petroleum Bldg. Carl 
Dietz-Morris Co. 

ORL AmoerA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, M Eve Municipal Bldg. L. L. 

Maxey, Chairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, W. B, Layton, Mgr., eat Pittock Blk. O, Middle- 
ton, ‘Chairman, care Blake McFall 'C 

PENNSYLVANIA, pltentowa, —~_ * Valley ste of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., 

ee tee — Castle, Roy M. gdg Mgr., 332 Safe De 

t & Trust Co., Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
[enh & Co. 

PRUNSTLYANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, — ., Room 801, 

yg Chestnut St, Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Hisenlobr 


Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 Magnolia 
. Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsbur C. Ellis, Mgr., 1218 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. F. M. eikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., 1117 Turks Head Bldg. H. J. 
Bryden, Chairman, care of Armour & Qo. 


ae eS Wasi H, McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
cDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 


TENNESSE Knoxville, F. BE, Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston Nationa! 
Bank Bldg. F. BE. Lowe, Chairman. 


TaN ECee, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahiman 
Bld g. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. 8. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, mn Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H, W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. eee Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 
UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 

Walter Wright, + 1411 Walker Bank Bidg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 
VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk. Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 
D. Frank Gill, Chairman, care Jas. G. Gill Co. 
venga, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 
wale Seattle. Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald: 
win, Secy.- -Treas., Polson Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane, J. D. Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bidg, 
WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. §8, L. 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Fiyatingses, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., E. V. Townsend, Mgr.. 705 First National Bank Bldg. 
W. Dugan, Chairman, care Emmons-Hawkins Hdw. Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Alvin Winters. Mgr., 31 McClain Bldg. 


. wre Ns Green Bay J. V. Borer, ., 212 Bellin-Buchanan 


. E. Burrall, Chairman, care McIntyre-Burrall Co. 


dente Milwaukee. J. H. Marshutz, 1115 Wells Bldg., J. G. Ris- 
singer. Chairman, care Rauser. Leavens & Kissinger. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Room 2, 11 Algoma St. 
Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 
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Ruling on Taking of Inventory 

Latest ruling of Treasury Depart- 
ment on inventories is available for 
members of the Association who may 
secure copies by application to the 
National Office, 41 Park Row, New 
York. 


The November Monthly 
HE CREDIT MONTHLY will 
pay ten cents per copy for 
copies of the November issue, which 
is now out of print and for which 
there continues to be a demand. 


Fight for False Statement Act 


in Oregon 

Portland—Undisturbed by the fact that 
they have not been able, after two at- 
tempts to secure the False Statement 
Act, the credit men of Oregon are going 
to make, at the present session, the hard- 
est kind of effort to secure this model 
legislation. The Legislative Committee 
of the Portland Association of Credit 
Men, under the direction of O. Middle- 
ton, chairman, is marshalling the whole 
membership and getting not only their 
kindly interest but their active support. 
He points out how easy it is to let meas- 
ures fall by the wayside and that they can 
be kept alive only through the intelligent 
and persistent activity of the members. 


Dickerson of Chicago 

Chicago.—The December meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
was held at the La Salle Hotel, with an 
attendance that filled the Grand Ballroom. 
President Lawrence Whitty, in his open- 
ing remarks, referred to the recent change 
in the Secretary’s office. He said: 

“Many of you, no doubt, were sur- 
prised to notice the announcement which 
appeared in the last issue of the Bulletin 
concerning the resignation of our Secre- 
tary, Mr. C. R. Dickerson. We ourselves 
had been surprised just a short time 
earlier. There was nothing farther from 
our minds or from that of Mr. Dickerson 
than his leaving the association, but he 
had put to him, almost out of a clear sky, 
a business proposal which was so attrac- 
tive that he could not decline it, and we 
could not, with due regard to his interests, 
ask him to decline it. 

_“Mr. Dickerson had been with the asso- 
ciation for a- period of seven years. He 
had given most loyal and faithful service, 
and your officers and directors thought it 
fiting to tender him some kind of fare- 
well testimonial. To that end, we had a 
dinner at the Union League Club. We 
invited to the dinner, it being impossible 
to invite the entire membership of sev- 
eral thousand, the officers and directors 
who had served with Mr. Dickerson dur- 
ing his term of office. It was a mighty 
fine tribute to Mr. Dickerson that out of 
a possible fifty-seven, fifty-three were in 
attendance or participated at the dinner. 
They presented him with a testimonial of 
our good-will and appreciation for his 
services. We also presented him with a 
silver tea set for himself and Mrs. Dick- 
erson. 

“In the same connection, you doubtless 
know that Mr. J. F. O’Keefe was ap- 
pointed Secretary to succeed Mr. Dicker- 
son, 

“Mr. O'Keefe brings to the Secretary's 
office a large fund of experience in Asso- 
ciation work and much natural ability 
along those lines, and we are convinced 
that, given the same co-operation and sup- 
port that you gave his predecessor, he 
will make good in a big, substantial way.” 


Learn Federal Taxes 
By Actual Practice 
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Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Course 
_ With Typical Problems and Answers 


Hass time to acquire facility in computing Federal 
taxes is before you prepare your returns—not while 


you are preparing them. But you can learn only by 
actual practice. 


The logical way, therefore, and the easiest way, is to learn 


by working out the typical problems of the Prentice-Hall 
Federal Tax Course. 


This is a “ case-method ” course, prepared by Charles W. Gersten- 
berg, Head of the Finance Department of New York University; 
S. C. Walsh, formerly Chief Examiner of Claims in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and other members of the Prentice-Hall Federal 
Tax Service Staff. 


The Course (loose-leaf, in flexible ring-binder) includes: (1) Ap- 
proximately two-hundred problems on every phase of the income 
and excess-profits taxes ; (2) Answers to problems; (3) Text of the 
income-tax law; (4) A 40-page explanatory digest of the law; (5) 
A 10-page general index. 


The Course is thereforé valuable as a study course, a reference 
work, and as a guide in preparing returns. Proof of its value is its 
use by the General Electric Company, Harvard University, Haskins 
& Sells, and thousands of other corporations, firms, and individual 
taxpayers and their advisers. Send for it today. 

MAIL THIS TODAY 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Without obligation, please send me for free 
examination one copy of your Federal Tax 
Course. After 5 days I will either remit 
$7.50 in full payment or return the course. 


Free Examination 


The price of the complete 
Course is only $7.50—payable 
after you have examined it 
and are satisfied. No risk, no 
expense—simply fill out and 
mail the coupon now. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—_—_— ree 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Credit Man’s Diary, 1921 


is a Manual of Commercial Laws 


Just One 
Feature: 


The Diary 
Contains 


“Fifteen Points 
on Contracts 
and Cancella- 
tions”; tells 
what to guard 
against; what to 
do to minimize 
the evil of can- 
celled orders— 
fifteen simple, 
pointed state- 
ments worth 
more than the 
price of the 
book, prepared 
by an attorney 
who has special- 
ized in the 
study of the 
cancella- 
tion problem. 
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Another 
Feature: 


The Diary 
Contains 


‘*Ten Concise 
Points to be Ob- 
served in the 
Handling of 
Claims,’ a 
chapter of the 
most intense 
practical value 
to the Collec- 
tion Depart- 
ment. 


It is this kind 
of material that 
justifies the 
statement that 
the Diary is 
“the one indis- 
pensable book 
for the Credit 


Grantor.” 


Completely Overhauled and Revised 


Advance orders, already received for 


The Credit Man’s Diary, 1921 


. indicate that the 13th annual edition of this classic manual of law and business will 
have a greater demand than ever. 


oe \._ More than 500 orders for last year’s edition could not be filled. 


o 


Order now, 


and make sure of getting your copy, if you have not already ordered. 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE: A complete staff of editors, repre- 
sentative of the various states, ensures not only a statutory analysis of 


the credit laws, but an analysis that takes into consideration 
court interpretations. 


Cloth bound, printed on bond paper, delivered to any P. O. address in U. S. 


aN 
ot. 


\ 


$3.50 net 


- (Two copies to same address $6.50 net.) 
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Organized Cash Capital 
1853 ' ; $6,000,000 
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CREDIT MEN! 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, invites your attention to its 
statement as of January 1, 1921. 


$62,015,139.00 
Liabilities 43,563,394.61 
Surplus as to Policyholders 18,451,744.39 
Capital 6,000,000.00 


Safety lies in insurance—in a safe insurance company. THE HOME OF NEW YORK 


is the largest fire insurance company in America. 


THE HOME ‘sss NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Crop Investment, 

Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 

Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 

and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm 


) STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE | 
ascii diets a out 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


UEEN INSURANCE C0) 


AMERICA 
HEAD OFFICE Incorporated under Laws New York State 1891 


Gross Assets, Liabilities, to Policyholders. 
84 WILLIAM ST. a 


NEW YORK Western Dept. Southern — Pacific Coast Dept. 


P. D. McGregor, M: S. Y. Tupper, Rolla V. Wart, Mgr 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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CONTENTS OF THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A National Magazine of Business Fundamentals 


Published at 41 Park Row, New York, 
by the National Association of Credit Men 


William Walker Orr, Editor Rodman Gilder, Managing Editor 


EpiTrorIAL COMMENT 

TweENty-SIxTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
RECONSIDERATION AND REVISION 
OUR CREDIT DEPARTMENT SYSTEM 
MODEL CREDIT OFFICE EXHIBIT. 
OUR DEPARTMENT METHODS 


TEACHING YounG How To Prevent Fires. Cartoon 


Merle Johnson 


eae MMMM ULI So, Oca ad goads pe sd vowewnsateew levederede seers eeeees Dr. Thomas S. Adams 


DirFipA AI FARABUTTI! 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


C. D. West (“ Zephon”) 
R. W. Touzean 
Arnold A. Mowbray 


SECRETARIES RuB ELBOWS ..........-.++- dite MUSCLE Aas 5 +" Gh bloe4 HUT b Pa os del wen cow a nw enaiwlaiee J. H. Tregoe 


Lonc TerM Export TRADE CREDITS 
GRADUAL RESUMPTION OF BUILDING 
Positions WANTED; HELP WANTED 
ADDRESSES WANTED 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
Drrectory OF OFFICERS 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS, ALPHABETICAL LIST 
ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS, ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: R. H. Eggleston, Mgr., 321 
Chamber of Commerce. 

MONTGOMERY: J. M. Holloway, Mer., 81 
Vandiver Bidg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 8. Preston Shealey, 
726 Colorado Bidg. 


FLORIDA 
SO vee: A. J. Brown, 905 Bisbee 


TAMPA : 8. B. Owen, Mgr., Box 13. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: B. K. Harmon, Mgr., 304 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bids. 
—! W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell 


AKON : A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, 
Jaques Bldg. 
IDAHO 


BOISE: D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City 
Nations! Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO: F. BH. Alexander, Mgr., Room 
284, 226 W. Adams 8t. 


DECATUR: John H. Neher, Mgr., 703 Milli- 


kin Bldg. 
INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE: H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture 
Rxchange Bldg. 


Mer., 


IOWA 
DES MOINES: Central Iowa Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, Don B. Neiman, 421 Fleming 


SIO CITY: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 
Trimble Bldg. 
KANSAS 


WICHITA: M. BH. Garrison, Mgr., 1011 
Beacon Bldg. 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Miss Ora Jackson, Mgr., U. 8. 


Trust Bidg. 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: T, J. Bartlette, Mgr., 608 
Canal Bank Bldg. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr., 100 
Hopkins Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Sum- 


mer 8t. 

MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: H. 8. Perkins, Mer. Miss M. 
eeeene, Ass’t Mgr., 622 rwell Bidg. 
GRAND RAPIDS: Frank V. Blakely, Mgr.. 
802 Michigan Trust Bidg. 

MINNESOTA 
DULUTH: (also SUPERIOR): Duluth Job- 
bers’ Credit Bureau Inc., BE. G. Robie, Mgr., 
415 Lonsdale Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bu- 
reau, W. A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn, 
8ST. PAUL: N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, 
W. 8. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY: F. B. Rose, Mgr., 303-7 New 
England Bldg. 
8ST. LOUIS: G, F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 Lo- 
cust St. 

MONTANA 


BILLINGS: Geo. Hartman, Secy., c/o Billings 
Gent Men’s Association, 3 Hart-Albin 
ock, 


NEBRASKA 


omens: W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 Peters 
4 ig. 
NEW JERSEY 


George A. Kuhn, Mgr., 790 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: Howard C. Ferrell, Mgr., 1001 
Mutual Life Bidg. 
SYRACUSE: Central New York Credit Inter- 
change Association, Inc., Chas. A, Butler, Sec., 
812 So. Warren St., Commercial Bidg. 
OHIO 


R. M. Byland, Mgr., 


NEWARE: 
Broad 8t. 


CINCINNATI: 1503 
Union Trust Bi 
CLEVELAND: . W. Cauley, Mgr., 826 
neers’ Bldg. : 
COLUMBUS: Chas. B. Cranston, 410 New 
First National Bank Bldg. 

See: F, A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas 

R- 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 


Magnolia Bldg. 


William Gregg 
John Whyte, Ph.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN : Lehigh Valley Asseciation of 
en om J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., 402 Hun- 
sicker 


NEW CASTLE! Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 382 
Safe Doe and Trust Company Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: Ashton L. Worral Mgr. 
1011 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH: A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: J. H. McCallu Mer, 
Hamilton National Bank Bld = 


PaaS : Theo, J. Doepke, Teor. Randolph 


NASHVILLE: Chas. H. Warwick, 808 Stahl 


man Bldg. 
TEXAS 


AUSTIN: Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Mgr., P. O. 
Box 1075. 

SAN ANTONIO: H. A. Hirshberg, Mgr., 
Chamber of Commerce. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: Inter-Mountain Associa 
tion of Credit Men, Walter Wright, Mgr., 
1411 Walker Bank Bidg. 
VIRGINIA 
LYNCHBURG: Mrs. M. A. Blair, Ass’t Mgr., 
405 Lynch Bidg. 


NORFOLE: Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 
Granb 


St. 
RICHMOND : G@. N. Sch » 1214 
East Main St. pupninaiine 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: J. L. Baldwin, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 
— W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 808 Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CLARKSBURG: Central W. Va. Credit and 


Adjustment Bureau, U. R, Hoffman, Mgr., 410 
Union Bank Bldg.” st 


HUNTINGTON: Tri-State Credit and Ad- 
age ree Inc, BE. V 


. Townshend, 
gt., 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
eee 


St. 
na LING: Alvin Winters, Mgr., McClain 
g. 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin- 
Buchanan Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE: James G. Romer, Mgr., 605 
Mayer Bidg. 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE BVU- 
REAU 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: E. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 
Locust 8t. 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


FIRE 
MARINE 
Automobile 

Rents 
Windstorm 


Riot and Civil 
Commotion 


Explosion 


Sprinkler 
Leakage 


Hail 
Tornado 


Use and 
Occupancy 


and 
Related 


Forms of 
Insurance. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


' The Necessity for 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


ITH the increase in the automobile industry in the 
W past few years, the necessity for a better under- 
standing of the value of automobile insurance has 

arisen. 


Accidents are occurring with astonishing rapidity. 
Great losses are foolishly suffered because people do not 
insure their cars immediately after they buy them. 


The American Eagle has prepared a folder entitled 
“Yours? Was It Insured? ” which will be found as inter- 
esting as it is valuable. It not only gives five sound reasons 
why a man should insure his car, but shows by illustration 
the losses to car and property suffered by unfortunate car 
owners. _ MAP 


Our Automobile Department will be glad to send you 
a copy, or, better still, ask your own agent or broker for one, 
with full details of our rates as well. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
Fire Insurance Company 


Cash Capital 
$1,000,000.00 


Norman T. Robertson 
President 


Home Office 
P. O. Box 1030, City Hall Station 
80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Pacific_Coast Department 

E. A. Henne, Secretary C. E. Allan, Secretary 

207 W. Jackson Blvd. Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 


Western Department 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Editorial Comment 


Encouraging Crooks 


W E often applaud high princi- 
ples in the abstract, but chafe 
and fume against them when called 
upon to exert ourselves specifically 
to carry them into effect. 


Where is the business man who 
will not rejoice in the successful 
prosecution of a commercial crook 
or a band of them, who, by trading 
on good names or using false state- 
ments or by other despicable means, 
have enriched themselves by perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of dollars at 
the expense of our too trustful or 
too careless business man. 


These crooks have made a vicious 
attack upon the credit system, which 
the credit man, and indeed every 
right minded business man, is tacitly 
obligated to defend. Yet, when the 
time comes to appear before a court 
to present the evidence, especially if 
it means a brief absence from the 
desk, loud protests sometimes arise. 


Men protest against the hardship 
imposed, as they say, by red-tape 
procedure; they protest against be- 
ing “ dragged away from their busi- 
ness as an additional hardship on 
people who have already suffered by 
the action of the defendant.” 


This sort of carping and little- 
mindedness is a drag on the syste- 
matic fight against crookedness in 
the credit field. It is the knowledge 
of such sentiments that encourages 
the crook and points the way for 
him to stage fresh operations. 


Let us show the commercial crook. 


we are not half-hearted in our fight 
against him, and that we will gladly 
respond to a Federal court subpoena 
in such a case even if we have to 
cross the continent to do it. 


Thrift Is Not Meanness 


THRIFTY tree is one that is 

well nourished, healthy, strong 
_ and able to withstand tempests and 
parasites. One standard book of 
reference gives this as a definition of 
thrift: “Care and prudence in man- 
aging one’s resources.” It is curious 
that the word thrift is held by some 
merchants to mean to be the opposite 
of spending. As a matter of fact a 
part of thrift is wise spending. THE 
Crepit Montuty therefore urges 
wise spending to keep the currents 
of commerce flowing and thrift to 
give health and vigor to the commer- 
cial tree. 


’ 


Credit Men’s Interest in, 


Taxation 


HY should credit men be ac- 

tively interested in the tax 
problem? Because taxes, always a 
prior lien, have taken their place as 
one of the substantial expense items 
of a business. The credit man 
knows that heavy taxes are inevit- 
able for years to come. His special 
interest is that they be equitable, that 
they bear equally on different types 
of business organization, that given 
two financial statements he may 
know that if they show equal pros- 
perity they will be liable to an equal 
amount of tax. 

The credit man’s ‘contribution to 
the tax problem thus far is based on 
these principles of justice and equity, 
and has proved a real contribution to 
perhaps the knottiest subject today 
among business men. The credit 
man ds looked to by his company and 
his community for counsel on such 
subjects as taxation. In this great 
debate on tax reform that is going 
on his experience and knowledge are 
sorely needed. 


Where Has “Thank You” 


Gone? 


"RE buried treasures of Captain 
Kidd have appealed to the imag- 
ination of youth in days gone by; but 
searching parties are no longer in 
vogue. With the diminishing inter- 
est of youth in these legendary treas- 
ures, we discover a diminishing in- 
terest in many things which at one 
time were very much alive. Among 
them, “Thank you” ranks promi- 
nently. 


When a courtesy is rendered and a 
favor done, it has seemed so gracious 
and so gentle for one to say “ Thank 
you.” We note the absence of this 
graciousness to the extent that we 
wonder where “ Thank you” has 
gone. Let us organize searching par- 
ties and bring back into our daily in- 
tercourse the “ Thank you” of the 
past. We detect hardness, frequently 
harshness, in the intercourse of peo- 
ple. The reason for this is that cour- 
tesy is failing and “Thank you” does 
not appear in the modern lexicon. 

Let us bring it back by all means. 
When one does us a kindness or ren- 
ders us a favor, let us say “ Thank 
you,” and say it sincerely. It will 


_prove a power in the restoration of 


many good olden time things. 


Eliminate Temperament 


WE are people of extremes. We 
blow either hot or cold. This 
is illustrated in our attitude toward 
foreign trade. Three years ago every 
large bank and every large business 
house must have its foreign depart- 
ment. Every young man starting out 
in business yearned for a foothold in 
the export department and sought 
to equip himself for advancement in 
that service. Now with moratorium, 
exchange heavily adverse to exports, 
wholesale cancellations and refusals 
to receive goods with consequent 
losses, we become cold and indiffer- 
ent. 

Was it simply a mental phase 
through which we were passing? 
Are we not yet ready to adopt a per- 
manent policy towards our foreign 
trade? Are we not sufficiently con- 
vinced of the value—the necessity— 
of foreign trade to America to be 
willing to build patiently the neces- 
sary foundation of such a trade? 

Success in that trade calls for 
preparation, for cultivation, for deep 
study. We can never succeed in it 
by rushing in impetuously when con- 
ditions seem to our untrained eyes to 
be right, and rushing out again when 
they fail to meet our extravagant ex- 
pectations. Let us not be tempera- 
mental about this thing—foreign 
trade. 


Hate Checks Commerce 
WHat the world needs today is 


peace. The signing of the ar- 
mistice and the treaty did not bring 
peace. We have had a continuation 
of warfare with turmoils, agitations 
and brawlings that have kept the 
whole world astir. This has worked 
against the natural laws that bring in 
confidence and prosperity. 

Our nation must regain its peace- 
ful attitude toward the Central Em- 
pires. We must play a part in the 
restoration of these nations and real- 
ize our opportunities in proper and 
profitable trading. Agitations and 
agitators at home must be suppressed. 

Hate we must put out of our heart. 
We have had too much of it. It has 
cost us too heavily. Hate breeds dis- 
order in the human system as well as 
in the human organization, society. 
Peace is what we must have. We 
cannot hope to get things steady, can- 
not expect a proper flow of com- 
merce within our own nation and 
among the other nations until brawl- 
ings have been put down and people 
are setting about their proper tasks. 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Heavy Duty Autocar 


120-inch wheelbase chassis $4350 
156-inch wheelbase chassis $4500 


(F. O. B. Ardmore, Pa.) 


16-foot body 
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Only 156-inch wheelbase 


Only 23 feet over ali. A 25-foot clevator will take the truck to any floor. 


Wheel and tire equipment: front 34” x 
5”; rear 36” x 10” single, or 36” x 5” 
dual. 

Four cylinder motor, 28.9 h. p. N. A. 
C. C. rating, located under seat struc- 


ture, readily accessible by opening. 


panels, shown raised in the illustration. 


Rear axle: Autocar type, double reduc- 
tion gear drive. 


Left-hand drive. Selective transmis- 
sion, four speeds forward, direct drive 
on high gear, centre control. 


Frame: chrome-nickel steel, heat treated. 


Weight, including load, body and 
chassis, 20,000 pounds. (Chassis weight 
only 6800 pounds. ) 


Capacity of gasoline tank: 25 gallons. 
Bodies suitable to any business. 


Autocar short wheelbase design, which 
economizes space in traffic, warehouse, 
elevator, and garage. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Established 1897 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Brooklyn Providence Camden Sacramento 
ronx Worcester Allentown Washington Oakland 
Newark New Haven Wilmington Richmond Los Angeles Stockton 

Schenectady Hartford Atlantic City Atlanta San Diego Fresno 
Syracuse Springfield San José 


Represented by these Factory Branches, with Dealers in other cities 


Autoca 


Wherever there’s a road 
Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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